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The Redeemer God 


The Historical Basis of Biblical Theology 


by C. R. NORTH 


ONE OF THE endearing names of Christ is the Redeemer, and in the Old 
Testament, particularly in Deutero-Isaiah, God is called the Redeemer 
of Israel. What does the title signify, and what are its implications for 
Christian theology and preaching today? 

The verb “redeem,” together with its derivative nouns “redemption” 
and “redeemer,” is from the Latin redimere, “to buy back,” “repur- 
chase.” Closely related to it, both in derivation and in meaning, is “ran- 


som” (noun and verb), which comes, by way of old French raengon, 
from the Latin redem ptio. 


The Old Testament 


The words “redeem,” “redemption,” and “redeemer” occur 132 times 
in the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, all but two instances 
being from one or the other of the two roots, g@’al and padhah. The two 
exceptions are Neh. 5:8: “We after our ability have redeemed our breth- 
ren the Jews, which were sold unto the heathen,” where “redeemed” is 
from the root ganah, “to acquire [by purchase]”; and Ps. 136:24: “And 
[God] hath redeemed [A.S.V. delivered] us from our enemies,” where 
“redeemed” is from pdaraq, “to tear away,” and so “rescue,” a common 
root in Aramaic. 

“Ransom” occurs thirteen times, as a verb twice from gd’al (Isa. 
51:10, Jer. 31:11) and twice from padhah (Isa. 35:10, Hos. 13:14), 
and nine times as a noun, eight of them for the Hebrew képher, which is 
from a different root. 

It will be seen that both ga’al and padhah are capable of translation 
by either “redeem” or “ransom.” Like their English equivalents they 
are so nearly related (in meaning though not in etymology) that they 
are occasionally found in parallelism in the same context, as in Isa. 
35:9f., 51:10f., Jer. 31:11, Hos. 13:14, where the American Standard 
Version consistently renders ga’al by “redeem” and padhah by “ransom.” 
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It is worth noting that these four passages provide all the examples (in 
the Authorized Version) where ga’al and padhah are rendered by “ran- 
som.” Evidently the translators preferred “redeem” to “ransom,” and 
only employed “ransom” when parallelism made it necessary to find 
some close synonym to “redeem.” The probable reason for this will ap- 
pear later in this essay. 

We have, then, in the Authorized Version, 130 examples of “redeem,” 
“redemption,” “redeemer,” and five of “ransom,” 135 in all, from the 
roots ga’al and padhah. In the American Standard Version there are 
more: for example, in Ps. 55:18 (Heb. 19) ; 78:42; 119:134, 154; Job 
33:28 “deliver” (A. V.) becomes “redeem”; in Ps. 69:18 (Heb. 19) 
(the only other example of ga’al//padhah) “deliver” becomes “ran- 
som”; and in I Sam. 14:45 the margin of the American Standard Ver- 
sion has the note that for “rescued” the Hebrew is “ransomed.” Further, 
in both the standard versions the participial form g0’él is rendered by 
“avenger” (six times) or “revenger” (seven times, in the A.S.V. always 
“avenger”), and some fifteen times by “kinsman.” The relation of 
“avenger” to “kinsman,” and of both to “redeemer,” will appear as we 
proceed. 

Not to weary the reader with more statistics, let it suffice to say that 
words from the roots ga’al and padhah are found some 180 times in the 
Hebrew Bible, and that about three-quarters of the examples are trans- 
lated in the English Old Testament as “redeem” (and the related nouns) 
or “ransom.” Of the 180 occurrences of the words God is the subject 
in rather less than half. This does not mean that the other half are irrele- 
vant to our inquiry. On the contrary, it is precisely those passages where 
God is not the subject that help us most clearly to see what the words 
originally signified. “Redeem” and “ransom,” when God is the subject, 
conceal metaphors which can only be clearly understood in the light of 
human relations. 

The Hebrew vocabulary was composite, and consequently had at its 
disposal a number of words which were almost synonyms. Such were ga’al 
and padhah. The latter is found in Akkadian, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Phoenician; the former seems to have been peculiar to Hebrew. 

Padhah, nothwithstanding the hesitation of the translators, is, on the 
whole, better rendered by “ransom” than by “redeem,” since the general 
principle underlying it is that of release from slavery. In Exod. 21:7-11 
we read that if a female slave did not please her master who had taken 
her as a concubine, he was to let her be ransomed (cf. Lev. 19:20). A 
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similar case is that of Jonathan, the son of Saul, who had unwittingly 
got himself into a situation in which he was condemned to death. But 
the people, rightly acclaiming him as the hero of the day, intervened 
and “ransomed” (pddhah) him, that he died not (I Sam. 14:45). It 
would seem that someone else, either a private soldier or a Philistine 
prisoner, was put to death in his place. Padhdah is also used of the money 
payments prescribed by the law for the ransom of the first-born. In 
primitive Israelitish religion every first-born male, whether of man or 
beast—“all that openeth the womb”—was regarded as the property of 
Yahweh (Exod. 13:12, 22:29, 34:19, Lev. 27:26). If it was a sacri- 
ficial animal, a bull-calf or a lamb, it was duly sacrificed; if it was an 
ass, either a lamb was to be sacrificed instead of it—“every first-born of 
an ass thou shalt ransom (padhah) with a lamb”—or its neck was to be 
broken (Exod. 13:13, 34:20) ; if it was a male child it was also to be 
ransomed (ibid.), presumably either by an animal substitute (cf. the 
offering of the ram instead of Isaac, Gen. 22:13), or by a money pay- 
ment (cf. Num. 3:45-51). It is likely enough that in prehistoric times 
all first-born males were actually sacrificed. That such a custom is utterly 
repellent to us is no matter; what we are concerned with is that it be- 
came customary to “ransom” the first-born, and indeed the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac is almost certainly reminiscent of a progress from bar- 
barism to enlightenment. 

Turning now to gd’al, it also is used in one passage of ransoming from 
slavery (Lev. 25:47-49). But by an extension of meaning which it does 
not appear to share with padhah, it came to be used of the “redemption,” 
or buying back of property which had passed, or was in danger of pass- 
ing, from its original owner into the possession of others outside his 
family. Not only did the law provide for this (Lev. 25:25f.), but we 
have two vivid accounts of such transactions. In Jer. 32:7-15 we read 
that Hanamel, a cousin of Jeremiah, came to the prophet with a request 
that he should “redeem” some land which, we must assume, he could 
not himself afford to keep. This Jeremiah proceeded to do, and executed 
the deed with the customary legal formalities. Jeremiah is not actually 
called so in the text, but as the “redeemer” of the property he was in fact 
a goél. In Ruth 4, Boaz, after the refusal of the nearest related gé’él 
(“near kinsman” in the English Bible) to exercise his right of purchase 
of the widow Naomi’s property, himself, as now the next in order of kin, 
purchases it, and with it the right and duty to marry Ruth, Naomi’s 
daughter-in-law. He thus becomes the go’él. The duty of the gd’él was 
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to protect the interests of his near kinsman, or, if he was murdered, to 
avenge his death. This explains how the word comes to be rendered 
“avenger” of blood (so thirteen times: Num. 35:12, 19, 21, 24, 25, 27 
bis; Deut. 19:6, 12; Josh. 20:3, 5, 9; II Sam. 14:11), and it is this 
thought that underlies the famous but difficult passage Job 19:25: “For 
I know that my redeemer [A.S.V. Marg. vindicator, Heb. go’él] liveth.” 
To conclude this summary of the legal uses of the verb ga’dl, it is used 
in Lev. 27 of the commutation of a vow (vss. 13, 15, 19, 20) or of a tithe 
(vs. 31). These passages, which are generally regarded as from the late 
post-exilic legislation, provided that if a man wished to be released from 
a vow, or from the obligation to pay tithe in kind, he could obtain a dis- 
pensation by making a money payment instead. 

On the whole, in the foregoing examples, little emphasis is laid upon 
the actual ransom price paid, which is often left quite vague. If it was 
desired to call attention to the price paid, the noun kdpher was used, so 
Exod. 30:12-15; Job 33:24, 36:18; Ps. 49:7 (Heb. 8); Prov. 6:35, 
13:8, 21:18; and, most specifically of all, Isa. 43:3:“I give Egypt as thy 
ransom [kdpher], Ethiopia and Seba for thee,” meaning that Yahweh is 
to give Cyrus empire over Africa in return for his release of the Jews 
from Babylon. 

This last passage provides the most illuminating point of contact be- 
tween the conceptions of the human and the divine go’él. That Yahweh 
is Redeemer (gd’él, “he who redeemed,” participle of the verb ga’al) 
is, as has been already indicated, most explicit in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 
41143 43:14; 44:6, 24; 47:4; 48:17; 49:7, 26; 54:5, 8; 60:16; 63:16). 
The participial noun form is also used of Yahweh in Job 19:25 (though 
this has recently been questioned by Prof. N. H. Snaith, see Interpreta- 
tion, I, 315) Ps. 19:14 (Heb. 15), 78:35; and Jer. 50:34. The passages 
in which Yahweh (in one passage his “angel” ) is the subject of the verbs 
ga’al and padhah are: Gen. 48:16; Exod. 6:6; 15:13; Ps. 69:18 (Heb. 
19); 74:2; 77:15 (Heb 16); 103:4; 106:10; 107:2; Isa. 35:9; 43:1; 
44:22f.; 48:20; 51:10; 52:3, 9; 62:12; 63:4, 9; Jer. 31:11; Hos. 13: 
14; Mic. 4:10; Lam. 3:58 (all ga’al) ; and Deut. 7:8; 9:26; 13:5 (Heb. 
6) ; 15:15; 21:8; 24:18; II Sam. 4:9; 7:23; I Kings 1:29; I Chron. 17: 
21; Neh. 1:10; Job 5:20; Ps. 25:22; 26:11; 31:5 (Heb. 6); 34:22 
(Heb. 23) ; 44:26 (Heb. 27) ; 49:15 (Heb. 16) ; 71:23; 111:9; 130:7f.; 
Isa. 1:27; 29:22; 35:10; 50:2; 51:11; Jer. 15:21; 31:11; Hos. 7:13; 
13:14; Mic. 6:4; Zech. 10:8 (all padhah). 
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An examination of the passages just enumerated will show that a ma- 
jority of them refer to Yahweh’s redemption of the nation Israel. Fur- 
ther, in most of these cases the redemption is something that is effected 
in a definite historical situation. It refers either to the deliverance from 
the slavery in Egypt (so in Deuteronomy) or to the approaching deliv- 
erance from the slavery in Babylon (so in Deutero-Isaiah and the related 
literature). The parallel between Yahweh’s redemption or ransoming 
of Israel, and the ransom from bondage already described of the indi- 
vidual slave is, therefore, very close. The main difference is that in the 
statements of Yahweh’s redemption of Israel less emphasis is laid upon 
any actual ransom price than in cases where the redeemer and redeemed 
are both human beings, or where the thing redeemed is property. In 
other words, where the redeemer is God we are dealing with a metaphor 
rather than with actual transactions involving the payment of money 
from one party to another, the ransomer to the ransomee, if the word may 
be permitted. God redeemed, or ransomed, to use the stronger word, 
Israel from Egypt; but who was Pharaoh, or what legal or moral right 
had he over the Israelites that Yahweh should indemnify him for his 
release of them? Nay, indeed, it was “with a mighty hand, and with an 
outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, and with signs and with 
wonders” (Deut. 26:8) that God brought his people forth out of the land 
of Egypt! Cyrus, to be sure, is more deserving of consideration than 
Pharaoh, and the passage in which it is said that he is to be given an 
African dominion as reward for the release of Israel has already been 
mentioned. But as if to emphasize the metaphorical character of God’s 
redeeming activity, it is said elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah, “Ye were sold 
for nought, and ye shall be redeemed [ga’al] without money” (Isa. 52:3). 
That is to say, when God is called Redeemer the emphasis is upon the 
deliverance itself, rather than upon the means by which it is effected. 
The central fact is that Israel was delivered from Egypt, and is to be de- 
livered from Babylon. 

To say that the decisive acts in God’s redemption were his deliverances 
of Israel from Egypt and Babylon is not to say that the term redemption 
has never a wider reference. It has, especially in the utterances of indi- 
vidual psalmists. Sometimes “redeem” is used absolutely, without men- 
tion of any particular situation from which the redeemed man is de- 
livered; so in Ps. 19:14 (Heb. 15), 26:11, 31: 5 (Heb. 6), 34:22 (Heb. 
23), 71:23. In Jer. 15:21 it is used of the deliverance of the prophet 
from his persecutors. David twice swears by Yahweh who redeemed him 
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from all “adversity” (II Sam. 4:9, I Kings 1:29). A psalmist prays that 
God will redeem Israel “out of all his troubles” (Ps. 25:22). Another 
prays for speedy ransom from “distress” (Ps. 69:17f. [Heb. 18f.]), while 
yet another speaks of the souls of the needy being redeemed from “op- 
pression and violence” (Ps. 72:14). Four passages speak of redemption 
from death, or Sheol (Job 5:20, Ps. 49:15 [Heb. 16], 103: 4, Hos. 
13:14). Only once, in Ps. 130:7f., is redemption said to be from sin: 
“And he shall redeem [ padhah] Israel from all his iniquities.” 

This paucity of reference to redemption from moral evil has often 
been quoted as evidence of the crudity of Old Testament soteriology, the 
more so since the psalm has in mind the iniquities of Israel rather than 
of the individual Israelite. That may be so, but it should be remembered 
that redemption in the Old Testament is always redemption from a con- 
crete situation, which may, in part at least, have been brought upon a 
man by his own moral delinquency. “Iniquity,” in the Old Testament, 
can stand not only for the wrongdoing itself, but also for its consequences 
(cf. Gen. 4:13, A. V. and A.S.V. margins) ; for the Hebrew the two 
were inseparable. I would not press the point unduly, since none of the 
passages quoted can be shown to place the greater emphasis upon the 
sin itself as that from which man needs to be redeemed. But if we are 
to be fair we should hesitate before assuming that Old Testament piety 
got no further, except in one passage, than to pray for redemption from 
physical ills. 


The New Testament 


What the New Testament has to say about redemption is strikingly 
parallel to what we have found in the Old Testament. In the Authorized 
Version the words “redeem” and “redemption” occur twenty-two times, 
and “ransom” (as a noun only) three times. Again, too, all the examples 
are renderings of two Greek words and their derivatives, namely lutrod 
(with the nouns lutron, antilutron, lutrdsis, apolutrosis) and agorazé 
(with exagorazd). Lutrod means “to ransom,” lutron being the price 
paid; agorazo “to buy (in the market-place, agora) ,” though since slaves 
were frequently offered for sale there it could have much the same mean- 
ing as lutrod. Lutrod and its cognate forms have always, in the New 
Testament, a soteriological reference. Only once is a word from this 
stem not rendered by “redeem,” “ransom,” namely in Acts 7:35, where 
lutrotés (literally “ransomer,” not found earlier than the New Testa- 
ment) is used of Moses, and appears in the English Bible as “deliverer.” 
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Agoraz6, three times “redeem,” is found twenty-eight times besides, with 
the translation “buy”; of these, only three have any bearing on our pres- 
ent inquiry, namely I Cor. 6:20, 7:23, “Ye were bought with a price,” 
and II Pet. 2:1, which speaks of false teachers who deny even “the Mas- 
ter that bought them.” To sum up, if we except the two passages in 
which St. Paul exhorts the Ephesians and Colossians to “redeem [buy 
up] the time, because the days are evil” (Eph. 5:16, Col. 4:5), redemp- 
tion and ransom are found twenty-six times in the New Testament with a 
soteriological reference. 

That the New Testament carries on the metaphor of the Old is clear. 
Further, if in the Old Testament the decisive acts in God’s redemption 
of Israel were the deliverances from Egypt and Babylon, the New Testa- 
ment puts the Cross at the centre of the divine redemptive activity. In- 
deed, it would almost seem as if the metaphor is applied more literally 
in the New Testament than it is in the Old. This is so in the two passages 
from I Corinthians mentioned in the preceding paragraph, to one of 
which the apostle adds the exhortation, “become not bondservants of 
men” (I Cor. 7:23). In five passages the ransom price said to be paid by 
Christ is his “blood”; namely, Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14, “in whom we have 
our redemption through his blood” (“through his blood” not in the Co- 
lossians passage in the A.S.V.); Rev. 5:9, “thou wast slain, and didst 
purchase [so A.S.V., Greek agorazd| unto God with thy blood men of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation”; Heb. 9:12, “nor yet 
through the blood of goats and calves, but through his own blood, 
[Christ] entered in once for all into the holy place, having obtained eter- 
nal redemption”; I Pet. 1:18f., “knowing that ye were redeemed not 
with corruptible things, with silver or gold, . . . but with precious blood, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ” ; 
while in Gal. 3:13 it is said that “Christ redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, having become a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree.” Nor must we forget the words of Jesus 
himself, “the Son of man came . . . to give his life a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10:45). 

We come now to the situations from which Christ is said to redeem 
men. Whatever may be said about the Old Testament, there is no doubt 
that in the New Testament redemption is from sin. Eph. 1:7 and Col. 
1:14 both speak of “our redemption, . . . the forgiveness of our sins” ; Tit. 
2:14 says that Christ “gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity”; in Rom. 3:23f. it is said that “all have sinned, and fall 
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short of the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus”; in I Pet. 1:18 the redemption, so 
dearly bought, is “from your vain manner of life handed down from your 
fathers” ; this connects naturally with Heb. 9:15, “the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first covenant” ; while in two passages 
in the Galatian epistle St. Paul writes as though the redemption was a 
ransoming from the slavery, or, as he vividly puts it, the “curse of the 
law” (3:13; cf. 4:5). 

A striking feature in the New Testament doctrine of redemption is 
that in some passages it appears to have an eschatological reference; that 
is to say, the redemption already begun for the Christian is to have its full 
consummation at the Parousia. Jesus himself is reported as saying to his 
disciples, “Then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. But when these things begin to come to pass, look 
up, and lift up your heads; because your redemption draweth nigh” 
(Luke 21:27f.). St. Paul bids the Ephesians, “grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God, in whom ye were sealed unto the day of redemption” (Eph. 4:30; 
cf. 1:13f). This is in line with his statement, “For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And 
not only so, but ourselves also, which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to- 
wit, the redemption of our body” (Rom. 8: 22f.), and connects naturally 
with what he says later in the epistle (13:11), “Now is salvation nearer 
to us than when we first believed.” This conception of redemption as 
something to be consummated in the future is reminiscent of the hopes 
of pious Jews on the eve of the Christian era, of which it is said that the 
aged Anna spake of the babe Jesus “to all them that were looking for the 
redemption of Jerusalem” (Luke 2:38). It is, perhaps, not too fanciful 
to relate it, in a general way, to the eschatological expectations of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah. There is a general parallelism between the redemptorial 
conceptions of the two Testaments: the death and resurrection of Christ 
in the New Testament correspond to the slavery in and exodus from 
Egypt, while the new exodus anticipated in Deutero-Isaiah has its coun- 
terpart in the New Testament Parousia. 


“Redemption” and “Salvation” 


A glance at the concordance under such words as “save” and “salva- 
tion,” “deliver” and “deliverance,” will show that these words are, in 
both Testaments, of much more frequent occurrence than “redeem” and 
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“ransom.” To examine them in any detail would require almost a trea- 
tise in itself. To take the New Testament only, the verb s0z0 (“save”) 
and the noun sdtéria (“salvation”) are found 106 and 45 times respec- 
tively, 151 in all. It would also appear that the situations from which 
men are “saved” and “delivered” are proportionately much the same as 
those from which they are “redeemed.” The late Dr. H. Wheeler Rob- 
inson has classified the 151 uses of “save” and “salvation” as follows: 
Deliverance, in the general sense, and from disease or demon-possession, 
or from death, 47; passages emphasizing the universality of the deliver- 
ance, 15; referring to God or Christ as the source of the deliverance, 23; 
the content of the deliverance as manifested in the faith and conduct of 
the recipient, 33; the eschatological consummation of the deliverance, 
33." 

It is thus clear that the conception of redemption in the Bible has its 
place in the wider context of the divine salvation, though the metaphors 
employed in salvation and deliverance are less vivid. We may picture 
God’s saving grace as the roots of some great mountain mass which cul- 
minates in towering peaks of redemptive activity. Or, to use an inverted 
but similar figure, God’s salvation is eternal in the heavens, but at certain 
crises in history it has thrust down to earth in specific mighty acts of re- 
demption. 

It may be said that, if “redemption” and “ransom” are only vivid 
metaphors for “save” and “deliver,” which, at least in the Old Testa- 
ment, are not very literally applied, there is no need for us to lay any 
particular stress upon them. Why should we not speak of “salvation” 
simply, which is what modern preaching, with its emphasis upon the 
more subjective aspects of man’s deliverance, and its recoil from any- 
thing that savors of substitution, has for the most part been content to 
do? It is well known to what extremes, even ludicrous extremes, the the- 
ory of ransom can go when the attempt is made to apply the figure liter- 
ally, as in the theory, current for so many centuries, that the death of 
Christ was a ransom paid to the devil for releasing mankind from his 
thraldom. Who is the devil, anyhow? Nor is the Anselmic theory of a 
satisfaction paid to God’s honor any more acceptable to the modern 
conscience. It is probable that it was the obsolescence of the ransom 

theories that led the translators of the English Bible to avoid the word 
“ransom” wherever they conscientiously could even though the Hebrew 





1. Redemption and Revelation (London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1943), p. 232. 
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padhah and the Greek lutrod correspond more strictly to “ransom” than 
they do to “redeem.” 

We should, however, consider that if we empty a metaphor of its 
pictorial content, and reduce it to a “mere” metaphor, entblast as the 
Germans would say, we may be losing something infinitely precious, un- 
til we fall into the quagmire of subjectivism. The old Puritan divines, 
who insisted on applying everything in the Scripture metaphors quite 
literally, complained that “if we are to be saved by metaphors, we are 
like to be saved with a metaphorical salvation”! We may not feel justi- 
fied in being so uncompromising as they were, but we should hesitate be- 
fore we talk of “mere” metaphors. After all, a metaphor conceals a pic- 
ture, a picture of something dynamic and urgent. And the metaphors of 
redemption and ransom do emphasize the fact that the initiative in man’s 
salvation lies with God, and that man thereby is delivered from situa- 
tions in which he is utterly powerless to deliver himself. Israel was twice 
enslaved, in Egypt and in Babylonia, and God “redeemed” her, redeemed 
her not for any merit on her part, but out of his sovereign power and 
eternal lovingkindness. That, to put it summarily, is what the Old Testa- 
ment is about. God’s purpose with Israel was not so much “educative,” 
as we have preferred to think of it; it was redemptive. The Old Testament 
is not a description of what God is like; it is the story of what he did, 
notably at the Exodus and in the release from the Exile, for a people ut- 
terly helpless and enslaved. The same applies to the New Testament. 
The religion of the Bible is rooted in history, and what God did for Israel 
at the Exodus and for mankind upon the Cross, was something that he 
did—this broadly is true—before he applied his work of grace to the lives 
of individual Israelites and Christians. The metaphors of redemption 
and ransom safeguard this truth, and we are in danger of emptying both 
Testaments of their content if we are so squeamish as to abandon them. 
The Bible insists that man cannot save himself, that it is God who saves 
him, alike in his individual and community life, from slavery of every 
kind, his slavery to adversity and sin, and that God will continue to save 
him, and the world, unto the life to come. That is the Bible salvation, 
with or without the vivid metaphors of redemption and ransom. There 
is an “objective” something about it, however difficult we may find it to 
define precisely what it is. Something has been done for man, quite in- 
dependently of man’s own contriving. That something is expressed in 
the Bible by the doctrine that God in Christ redeemed him. 
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We are, therefore, not doing justice to the biblical doctrine of redemp- 
tion if we limit its application to an ethical process which God is carrying 
out in the life of the individual believer. To be sure, in rather more than 
one-fifth of the instances in which “save” and “salvation” occur in the 
New Testament, emphasis is placed upon the work of grace that is being 
effected in Christian lives. The same is true even where the more pic- 
turesque words “redeem” and “ransom” are used, as in I Cor. 1:30, 
where “righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption” occur to- 
gether. A man is neither fully saved nor redeemed ex opere operato, by 
some prior act of God which is effective without any response on his part, 
and of which conceivably he may never have heard. Nevertheless, the 
testimony of Scripture is that something has happened, something of 
God’s sole doing, that now makes possible a different relationship be- 
tween himself and man. It is because Christ died, and because by his 
dying he redeemed men, that new life is possible for those who believe 
in him. That, at least, is what the New Testament teaches. 


Relevance of the Doctrine of Redemption for Today 


At this point the biblical theologian might claim to be absolved, free 
to hand over the further explication of the doctrine of redemption to the 
systematiker, and to the preacher its application to the contemporary 
situation. “This is what Scripture affirms,” he might say, “now do you 
others make of it what you can!” 

However, my directive is to “tell ministers what the fruits of interpre- 
tation may be.” The systematic theologian is fully capable of looking 
after himself, but the working minister is often frankly perplexed to know 
what to make of teaching which, although it has the authority of Scrip- 
ture, seems largely irrelevant to the conditions of the modern world. 
What is he to do? Well, he is free to choose his own texts, and for the 
most part he leaves severely alone those that would seem to invite him to 
barren theological discussion. And, to speak truly, “redemption” and 
“ransom,” “salvation” and “sanctification,” “justification” and “recon- 
ciliation,” indeed, the whole complex of biblical terms—for they are all 
bound up together—do seem irrelevant except to the minority with defi- 
nite Christian allegiance. Even they, very often, have but hazy notions 
of what the terms mean. As for “sin,”—the sin from which man needs 
to be redeemed !—in these days we for the most part attribute our dis- 
tresses to economic and social causes. Instead of being repentant of our 
“sins,” we are prepared to blame them—readily acknowledging that we 
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are in a parlous plight—upon the universal system itself, putting the 
guilt, whatever it may be, upon the Creator, whoever or whatever he may 
be, rather than upon ourselves. There is tragedy enough in the world, in 
all conscience; but the final responsibility for it seems to lie beyond our- 
selves. Indeed, if mankind is enslaved, and if, as the Bible says, God 
undertook to redeem him, that was the least he could do. But did he do 
anything of the kind? What is it to us that God redeemed the Israelites 
from Egypt, or even—though this may give us more serious matter for 
reflection—that Christ died upon the Cross? Such are the perplexities 
of the man who acknowledges no Christian loyalties, and if, as the Bible 
insists, God’s redemption is of urgent concern for the whole world, we 
must try to make it intelligible and credible to him. 

Eastern religious thought, Hindu and Buddhist, is fundamentally pan- 
theistic. God is literally all, man is nothing. Even the gods are involved 
in the karmic process. In Jewish thought—and the roots of Christianity 
lie deeply embedded in the Old Testament—God and man are sharply 
distinguished, but God is transcendent and man utterly finite and help- 
less. The metaphors of redemption and ransom are, therefore, quite at 
home in Judaism and its offspring, Christianity. But it was not long be- 
fore Christianity was enriched—some would say contaminated—by a 
stream of thought of Greek origin, for which man, rather than God, was 
the centre of interest. This Jewish-Hellenic Christianity came increas- 
ingly to have its strongholds in the West, and meanwhile the Christianity 
of the Near East was overwhelmed by Islam, thus reverting to Semitism 
of the most uncompromising kind, with no conception of redemption to 
relieve it of stark deism. Since the Renaissance the West has come to be 
more and more preoccupied with man himself, and the general trend of 
Western thought has been away from primitive Christianity. The acti- 
vism of the West finds it difficult to come to any sort of terms with biblical 
soteriology. Western man will by all means contrive to save himself, 
without beseeching or demanding that God shall help him. We need 
have no hesitation in affirming that the Bible does say about man’s sal- 
vation substantially what has been outlined in the preceding paragraphs 
of this essay. The question is, is it true? Or does the truth lie rather with 
the Western activistic creed of human endeavour? 

During this present century much has happened to diminish man’s 
self-confidence. Man set out to believe only in himself, with the result 
that he is now ceasing to believe even in himself. The newer theology is 
reacting strongly from the sentimental optimism of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury to a position more consonant with the realism of the Bible. Mean- 
while, in the counsels of societies and nations we still proceed upon the 
assumption that we can overcome our difficulties by more effective plan- 
ning. In secular conferences that always has been the assumption, and 
probably always will be. Things have to get really desperate before men 
humble themselves sufficiently to call for help upon God. Parliaments 
and congresses are not religious assemblies, and we have no right to de- 
mand that they should be. But they are amenable to Christian influence, 
if the Christian witness in the countries where they function is really 
alive. And today voices—not always the voices of those who are avowed- 
ly Christian—are beginning to make themselves heard declaring that the 
fundamental problem of the world is not economic and social, but moral. 
May we not go further, and say that if the problem is moral, it is in the 
last resort religious? Man has undertaken to work out his own salvation, 
and matters have arrived at an impasse. 

In truth, the soteriology of the Bible, so far from being obsolete, is 
desperately relevant, as relevant as it has ever been since the days of 
Martin Luther and John Wesley. The church, if it will take its courage 
in its hands, and seek to discover the relevance of the gospel to the needs 
of mankind today, has an opportunity that will deliver both itself and 
the world from frustration, an opportunity it has not had for many a 
long day. The immediate situation may be different from what it was 
in New Testament times, when St. Paul found deliverance from the im- 
possible task of trying to secure his own righteousness by a perfect ful- 
filling of the law. But fundamentally, our situation is the same as his 
was: namely, a situation brought upon us by our striving unaided to save 
ourselves. Circumstances differ, but the eternal gospel is the same, and 
our task is to translate it into such terms as are relevant to the contem- 
porary situation. 

In conclusion, I would indicate four points of anchorage from which 
we must not drift if we are to remain true to the Bible teaching about 
redemption in our attempts to apply it to the conditions of today: 


(1) Something happened at the Cross which gave to history a new di- 
rection. That something was not of man’s contriving, but of God’s. The 
world has been “redeemed,” and he who suffered to redeem it will not 
now lightly let it go. We have, therefore, no grounds for despair. 


(2) The redemption wrought by Christ is not something of concern 
only to a select company of individuals who are “saved.” “The world he 
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suffered to redeem.” The gospel is set for the redemption of men not 
only in their individual lives, but also in their community relationships. 


(3) “Distresses” of all kinds come within the scope of God’s redemp- 
tive activity. If we hesitated to censure the Old Testament because it 
has only one direct reference to redemption from iniquities, we make 
bold to promise men relief from their distresses, always provided that 
they recognize that distresses and iniquities are often so inextricably 
bound together that it is sometimes impossible to separate them out 
the one from the other. 


(4) The final consummation of the redemption lies beyond history, 
in the eternal world. The finisher of redemption as well as its originator 
is God. The Christian message, if it is to be something more than an 
auxiliary to the achievement of man’s temporal happiness and welfare, 
must be fitted into the context of eternity. That is another reason why 
we need never despair. 


"or 








The Drama of Redemption 


God Seeks in History 
by GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


“And they heard the voice of fehovah God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day ... and Fehovah God called unto the man [Adam] 
and said unto him, Where art thou?”—Gen. 3:8-9. 


I. 


THE PROPHET represents God in the form of man, the only way by 
which the Infinite and Eternal can be described. Since man was made 
in the image of God, God appears in the image of man. “God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day” is not history in the modern sense 
of the word. If one were to proclaim it as such, the boys and girls of the 
high schools of America would not believe it. The author of these words 
did not intend them to be history; for he was not a historian, a philoso- 
pher, or a scientist. He was a prophet who had insight into the heart 
of God—the same God who in the beginning created the heavens and 
the earth (the universe). He heard what God told him and he wrote 
what he heard in the form of a parable, the only form which man can 
understand. Later, one greater than a prophet “did not speak to them 
without a parable.” The world of immaterial reality can only be inter- 
preted in forms taken from the world of material reality. 

Plato wrote that the beginning (arché) of the world and the end 
(telos) could not be defined in the prosaic terms used by a historian or 
a philosopher; for no man was present in the beginning nor will survive 
in the end. These events accordingly must be described by muthos, myth, 
which is a legitimate literary form, like the parable, to convey to men 
the revelation of God and the insight of the prophet in language that 
the child can understand and the philosopher cannot exhaust. 

I heard Prof. Pfleiderer say, in a lecture at the University of Berlin, 
“If I want to find the greatest truth that has ever dawned on the mind 
of man, I shall not read the writings of the idealistic philosophers of Ger- 
many—Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel—nor shall I turn to the scien- 
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tists of England—Darwin, Spencer, Huxley; but I shall go back to the 
myths of the Greeks.” The learned and devout professor would also go 
back with you and me to the parables and symbols of the Hebrews, to 
him who did not speak to them without a parable (Mark 4:34). Itisa 
serious error to consider myth “an invented story, something purely fabu- 
lous or having no existence in fact.” It is rather the way by which men 
express the sense of heaven that lies about them in their infancy. 

Let me hasten to say that a myth is not the fancy, folklore, or imagina- 
tion of the Hebrew people, containing what they thought about God, 
which we have outlived and has no meaning for us. In the technical sense 
of the word it is theology; that is, it is the literary vehicle which bears to 
men of all ages and lands what God told about himself to a prophet, and 
the prophet spoke and wrote it in the thought forms of his time and ac- 
cording to the condition of his people—told it not in ponderous books of 
a scientific thelogian, but in ways that the common man could then, and 
can now, understand. 

God, we are told, walked in the garden and called unto man: “Where 
art thou?” Man had hid himself from God—was afraid because he was 
naked. He had not lost knowledge of God but fellowship with him. He 
abused the highest and holiest gift of God to man: freedom—freedom 
to become like God. God could not create a virtuous man; but he did 
create a man with the ability to become virtuous. At first, man was only 
innocent, then by his own free will he was to become like God in intellect 
and will, in love and justice. 

It was this sense of ability to choose God’s will or to pursue his own 
wish—to become like God in God’s way or in man’s way—that led him 
into temptation. He put God’s will out of the center of his life into the 
circumference; he preferred his own wish to God’s will. Man did so 
then; he does so now. That is the sin, the tap-root of the infinite variety 
of sins, of the world. Man still hides himself from God, is ashamed to face 
his holiness and love, because he is naked—has lost the ability to become 
like God. 

Yet God does not forsake men. He could not do so any more than 
parents could forsake a child. Through man’s sin God’s love and mercy 
were revealed. He is the God who will not let me go. He does not com- 
pel, but he woos and wins men to return to him—sometimes by manifold 
blessings and again by severe punishment. For whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth. But whether in love or in wrath, he calls unto man: 
“Where art thou?” Thus the drama of redemption begins; the prologue 
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is in the third chapter of Genesis, the epilogue in the last chapters of 
Revelation. In the intervening books are the acts and scenes of the sub- 
lime drama, the purpose of which is to win man the sinner back to God 
the Father, to realize what was in the heart of God before the world 
(universe) was made, that he might have a people to whom he could 
say: “You are my people,” and who could respond, “You are our God” 
—not only the people of one nation, but of every nation, of every land 
and clime, of every color and condition, who would live toward God as 
children and toward all men as brothers. Therefore God, who walked 
in the garden, now walks among men everywhere, and in one way or 
another he calls unto them to come home. The God who is in search 
of man is revealed in many and various ways, “by the prophets, . . . in 
these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed the 
heir of all things.” (Heb. 1: 1-2 R.S.V.) 


II. 


Let us select only a few of the many records in the Old Testament and 
the New, in which we find God in search of men. 

A new act in the drama of redemption begins with the call of Abram 
when he hears, in a way which no one can ever explain, the imperative, 
“Leave your country, leave your kindred, leave your Father’s house, for 
a land that I will show you.” (Gen. 12:1-4). Though Abram saw no 
one, he heard a voice and felt an irresistible urge to go, not knowing 
whither he went. “So Abram went.” (Gen. 12:4). He followed the 
gleam. His neighbors were astounded at his foolishness, but his foolish- 
ness proved to be the wisdom of God. He is now called the father of the 
faithful. (Rom. 4:12, 16). The same God who walked in the garden 
in the cool of the day spoke to Abram while he dwelt in Haran. 

In a different place and in different circumstances, centuries after 
Abram went from Haran, another act in the drama of redemption be- 
gins. Moses was tending the flock of his father-in-law, Jethro, at Horeb. 
The angel (messenger of the Lord) appeared in a burning bush. When 
Moses drew nigh, he heard a voice saying: “I have seen the distress of 
my people in Egypt, I have heard their wailing under their slave-drivers, 
I know their sorrows, and I have come down to rescue them from the 
Egyptians, and to bring them into a fine large land.” (Exod. 3:7-11). 

It is a far cry from Abram leaving Haran to Moses in Midian; but 
the same God who walked in the garden in the cool of the day, and who 
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called Abram, speaks to Moses and through Moses to the people of Israel 
and to all peoples that on earth do dwell. 

He is a God who sees, who hears, who knows, who comes down to res- 
cue, to bring them to a fine large land. “In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted.” (Isa. 63:9). 

A saint in Israel found the God of Abram and Moses, through the 
mighty acts which he did for his people. He glorifies him in words of 
incomparable beauty, in his childlike faith in the midst of an evil world, 
when he sings: “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” etc. These 
words are read or spoken in a thousand or more languages and dialects 
throughout the world, and ring true to the deepest convictions, the su- 
preme faith, and the assurance of comfort in all the joys and sorrows 
of life. They are the words of man speaking the infinite love and com- 
passion of the God who walked in the garden in the cool of the day. 

In the Old Testament one ascends the summit of revelation, the Jung- 
frau of the Alps, when he reads the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. Long after 
the family of Abram had become a nation, the Israelites were delivered 
from Egypt, and the Jews returned from exile. The prophet was given a 
new insight into the way of salvation through the Servant of Jehovah, a 
new interpretation of suffering. “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.” (Isa. 53:4, 5). Thus the God who walked in the 
garden gradually revealed himself through the joys and afflictions of his 
people in the course of centuries. 


III. 


The God of the prophets was not only Lord of the past and of the 
present, but also of the future. The eternal years are his. His purpose 
could not be realized in one age or in one nation. Time is too short, space 
too narrow to contain all that God has in store for his people. He fulfills 
himself in history, past and present, but the ultimate fulfilment is in the 
future. The psalmist was also prophet when he sang the words that have 
been read and chanted through all time in all lands: 

“.... for he cometh, 
For he cometh to judge the earth: 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, 
And the peoples with his truth.” (Psalm 96: 13) 
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It was not merely an appropriate rhetorical phrase, or the conclusion 
of exegetical study, that prompted Mark to begin the gospel of Jesus 
Christ with the words of Malachi and Isaiah: “Behold I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, .. .” It was deep spiritual insight into the increas- 
ing purpose of God running through the ages and revealed in ever clearer 
form through the prophets. 

He who walked in the garden in the cool of the day, crying, “Man, 
where art thou?” now came in an unexpected way and from an unex- 
pected source. But he was the same God in the form of his Son, that “who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting life.” The 
evangelist, following the guidance of the Spirit, attached his gospel to 
the prophet of the exile. He, too, was the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, “Make ye ready the way of the Lord.” 

He who followed the multitude from Nazareth to the Jordan “had no 
beauty to attract our eyes, no charm to make us choose him.” (Isa. 53:2, 
Moffatt). But when he was baptized and came out of the water, “he saw 
the heavens opened and the Spirit descending upon him like a dove; and 
a voice came from heaven, “Thou art my beloved Son; with thee I am 
well pleased’ ” (Mark 1:10, R.S.V.). The second part of the drama of 
redemption opened. The same God who walked in the garden is now 
with men in the person of his Son. “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father” (John 14:9). He went about preaching the glad tidings of 
God’s reign as at hand, teaching the meaning of the kingdom, and heal- 
ing the sick. The common people loved to hear him. He cried now, in 
a new place, but with the same heart and voice, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He called his 
most responsive disciples, “those whom he desired . . . and he appointed 
twelve, to be with him, and to be sent out to preach and have authority 
to cast out devils” (Mark 3:13, 14, R.S.V.). 

They finally confessed that he was “the Christ”—the anointed repre- 
sentative of God upon earth (Mark 8:27). Then he told them plainly 
the cost of their confession. “The Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders and the chief priests and the scribes, and 
be killed, and after three days rise again” (Mark 8:31). The 53rd 
chapter of Isaiah was in process of fulfilment. Not only he but those who 
confessed him to be the Christ, had to pay the same price. “If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” To save one’s life in this present evil world, one has to lose 
it. No wonder men asked, Who is this? and said that he spoke as no man 
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ever spoke. He did what he spoke, and he was what he did. After his 
resurrection he said to Cleopas and his companion: “Was it not neces- 
sary that the Christ should suffer these things and enter into his glory?” 
(Luke 24:26). 

Yes, the One who bore the cross to Calvary, who suffered and died 
and was raised from the dead and entered into glory, was the One who 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day and cried: “Man, where art 
thou?” 

He is represented in many different forms, each revealing his infinite 
love. He was the shepherd who folded ninety-nine of his flock and found 
one missing, strayed into the wilderness. He went after the lost sheep— 
how long? Until he found it! (Luke 15:4). He called together his 
friends and his neighbors, saying to them, “Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost.” And then that marvellous assurance, 
which exceeds our understanding but wins our hearts: “Even so, I tell 
you, there will be more joy in heaven over one sinner who repents than 
over ninety-nine righteous persons who need no repentance.” 

He was the Father who waited day and night, year after year, for his 
wayward son to come home. The Father tasted the bitter cup of Calvary 
he suffered for the love he had for his son. The son tasted the bitter cup 
of sin—the sin of leaving his Father and wasting his substance in riotous 
living. Who suffered most—the Father on account of his love for the 
son, or the son on account of his sin against the Father? It required Cal- 
vary for reconciliation—the joy of suffering love, the pain of suffering 
sin. No wonder one of the closest followers of Jesus, perhaps the one who 
leaned on his bosom, wrote: “God is love” (I John 4:8). 


IV. 


Jesus was not only the fulfilment of prophecy but also the prophecy 
of fulfilment. What he was and did, how he died and rose, and entered 
into his glory—all is recorded in a few chapters and on a small portion 
of the earth; but he had in him the latent powers of eternity; in time, 
when men have crucified him anew, when they have turned away from 
him in contempt, when they have cried out, Crucify him!; in God’s time 
and man’s despair—yea, perhaps in our time, which is chaotic, and men 
are suffering the consequences of sin because they have put their wish in 
place of God’s will in the center of their lives—they will come to them- 
selves and go home to the Father. He will never cease to walk among 
them; will always, with a broken heart, wait for them to come home. 
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Perhaps he who was on Patmos in the Spirit has written all this in 
accelerated form—“The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave 
him to show to his servants what must soon take place; and he made 
it known by sending his angel to his servant John” (Rev. 1:1, R.S.V.). 
In rapid strokes, some depicting joy and others horror unspeakable, 
he describes the epilogue of the drama of redemption: “Then I saw 
a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth 
had passed away, . . . And he who sat upon the throne said, “Behold, I 
make all things new. . . . It is done! I am the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end. . . . He who conquers shall have this heritage, 
and I will be his God and he shall be my Son’ ” (Rev. 21:1-7, R.S.V.). 

“And there were loud voices in heaven, saying, The kingdom of the 
world has become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.” 

The Lord who walked in the garden in the cool of the day, crying, 
Man, where art thou? now having gone through great tribulation, sits 
on the throne . . . and “shall reign for ever and ever.” 
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The Resurrection in Biblical Theology 


by FLOYD V. FILSON 


THE PHRASE “biblical theology” has not been widely used in recent dec- 
ades. One reason is that great attention has been devoted to linguistic, 
literary, and historical questions; the result has been that the central 
biblical message has not received adequate study. Notable contributions 
have been made in the fields of linguistic study, literary analysis, archae- 
ology, and the study of background and environment, but concentration 
upon such investigations has often drawn attention away from the re- 
ligious message which the Bible was written to present. 

A factor contributing to this relative neglect of biblical theology has 
been the habit of studying parts of the Bible in isolation from the whole. 
The Synoptic Gospels have been set over against John, Jesus against 
Paul, and Paul against John. The Old Testament has been marked off 
as a separate field of study, and the New Testament also has too often 
been discussed as a unit complete in itself. This separation of the Testa- 
ments was logical for the followers of the second century Marcion, who 
rejected the Old Testament completely, but it has never had any justi- 
fication in the Christian church. Yet the attempt to state clearly the full 
message of the total Bible has not been the central drive of biblical schol- 
ars in recent decades. 

Recent years have witnessed a growing sense of the inadequacy of such 
partial study. No doubt the urgency of the world situation has also had 
a part in leading scholars to a greater concern with the total Bible and 
its distinctive content. Not so many years ago we heard much of Old 
Testament religion and of New Testament religion, of the social message 
of the prophets and of the teaching of Jesus. No one, I assume and hope, 
wants to obscure what was valuable in the studies of recent decades, but 
it has become clear that they did not offer enough. Hence, we have be- 
gun to hear much more of Old Testament theology and New Testament 
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theology. This still does not meet the situation. The church has a Bible, 
and the most important question it asks of biblical scholars is whether they 
can state the biblical message so that the unity and power of that message 
are evident. It will never be enough to present the Old Testament with- 
out relating it to the Christian gospel, nor will it be true to the New Testa- 
ment or to the gospel to present the New Testament without relating it 
to the Old. We need a full biblical theology. Such a theology will not 
obscure the notable differences in the historical outlook, the literary me- 
dium, and the individual emphases of the various biblical writings; in 
particular, it will respect the real differences between the Testaments; but 
its guiding purpose will be to state the one message which the makers of 
the Canon were sure was present and which the church has always as- 
serted to be the important thing about this Book. 

Yet the task is not easy. Few scholars feel at home in the technical 
phases of study of both Testaments, and without technical competence 
the work cannot be done with convincing effectiveness. We do not want 
a biblical theology based upon ignorance. A further difficulty is that we 
have lost the habit of thinking of the Bible as a living unity, and there- 
fore repeatedly slip back into habits of thinking which limit attention to 
one Testament or to one book or group of books within one Testament. 

It is both a result of these difficulties and, at the same time, a further 
problem that we are not even clear as to the starting point for biblical 
theology. In the presentation of any message, the starting point and 
general point of view are of immense importance. Why? What is at 
stake in this choice of a starting point? Such a choice largely determines 
our ability to achieve a really unified presentation of the biblical mes- 
sage; it indicates the correct location of the center of the message; and 
it controls the shading of emphasis in the total presentation. 

The purpose of this article is to argue that the right starting point is the 
career of Jesus Christ as seen in the light of his resurrection. It is my 
conviction that both those who wrote the New Testament books, and 
those who gathered them into a collection and joined them to the Old 
Testament to form one Scripture, did so out of the conviction that this 
theme of Christ the Risen Lord was the unifying focus of the entire his- 
tory and of all the writings which the Bible contains. To defend this’ 
thesis, I propose first to examine and reject some other approaches which 
might be suggested, then to discuss the historical evidence for my con- 
tention, and finally to show the theological consequences of the position 
which I have taken. 
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Rejected Starting Points 


1. It would accord well with the mood of our day to begin with man, 
his nature and his need. Some would argue that once we have under- 
stood the human situation and grasped the actual dilemma in which man 
now finds himself, we can then proceed to face and state the gospel 
which the Bible presents as the answer to man’s emergency. There are 
at least two objections which force rejection of this proposal. In the 
first place, the Christian must raise the question whether man is compe- 
tent to examine and prescribe for his need. Is it not precisely through 
the knowledge of man which God gives in the gospel that he becomes able 
to understand truly his actual situation as a creature who is made in the 
image of God but is under judgment because he is a sinner? In the sec- 
ond place, it is clear to anyone who has the slightest acquaintance with 
the Bible that the solution to human need is not to be found in man’s 
resources. If, then, man unaided can neither know his need nor solve 
his problem, we need a better starting point from which to interpret his 
situation. 

2. It would have considerable justification in the Bible itself if 
we were to begin with the person and work of God. It is indeed true that 
“all things are of God” (2 Cor. 5:18). The entire gospel story of redemp- 
tion, including the coming of Christ, his atoning death, his resurrection, 
and his living power, is the account of what God has done and is doing 
to save and bless men. No matter how we start or how we proceed in 
biblical theology, we are always dealing, not merely with the existence 
of God, which is always taken for granted, but rather with his will and 
working. But if we are to present this message as the Bible does, we may 
best think of God and his will as the axiom and ground of the gospel 
story. That story, as the church has always told it from the first, has its 
center, its climax, and its interpreting focus in Jesus Christ. He and his 
work are not regarded as supplemental and additional to an essential, 
basic message about God, but as the very center on which Christian at- 
tention is constantly to focus in order to understand the entire history. 

3. It would suit our modern tendency to emphasize origins and devel- 
opmental processes if we were to begin with the Old Testament, and 
then go on to ask what the New Testament added to what had already 
been given. In one sense the study of this historical development is a part 
of the task of Christian scholarship. But there is no evidence that this 
was ever the procedure of the apostolic church. They did accept the 
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Old Testament as their Scripture, and they used it constantly in wor- 
ship and teaching. But they used it as it was interpreted in the light of a 
new and epochal act of God in Christ, and this act constituted the revela- 
tion in the light of which they saw in the Old Testament a meaning 
which they had not seen before. 

4. It therefore accords best with the New Testament and with the 
gospel as the church preached it from the first to begin with the figure 
of Jesus Christ. This is what we intend to do. But this can be done in 
more than one way. 

a) The Incarnation may be taken as the starting point. This vital 
Christian teaching has its place, but we cannot make it the center of 
biblical theology without warping the New Testament presentation of 
the gospel. What is the story common to all four Gospels? It begins with 
the ministry of John the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus, and moves 
to a climax in the narrative of the Passion and Resurrection. What is 
the apostolic gospel which the Acts and the Epistles reflect? Here too, 
as Acts 10:36-43 may serve to illustrate, the gospel begins with the min- 
istry of the Baptist and moves forward to the death, resurrection, and 
glorified position of Christ. The later church rightly held to the basic 
assertion of the Infancy Narratives and the Prologue of John, that in 
Jesus Christ God came into human life in a unique way and with a sav- 
ing intent. But it would be a serious error to take as the starting point 
and center of biblical theology a phase of Christian teaching which is 
not central in the common New Testament presentation. 

b) The teaching of Jesus is for many the starting point and the basic 
content of the biblical message. Those who thus hold have something 
to say to us, and especially to the conservative Christian. The danger 
always exists that in our worship of Christ we may elevate him to a re- 
mote position of intended honor which is nevertheless hollow because it 
lacks concrete relation to our daily choices and dilemmas. What the 
Synoptic Gospels have done is to make the message of Christ concrete 
and vivid; they thereby prevent the evaporation of Christian faith into 
a fatally vague atmosphere of fruitless piety. We need to take seriously 

the teaching of Jesus, who declared that saying “Lord, Lord” will be of 
no use to those who refuse to follow his teaching (Lk. 6:46). We need 
to see his role as a prophet in the succession of the great Old Testament 
prophets. It is noteworthy that whenever popular estimates of Jesus are 
reported in the Gospels, he is held to be a prophet like the Old Testament 
prophets and like John the Baptist (Mk. 6: 14f.; 8:28). 








Interpretation 


But he who takes the teaching of Jesus to be the center and substance 
of the gospel must then conclude that from the outset the apostolic 
church completely abandoned the gospel. Even Acts, written by Luke, 
who in his Gospel had reported that teaching, passes it by with slight 
mention and stresses the work of God through the death, resurrection, 
and living power of Christ. The Epistles have the same accent as does 
Acts. And when we look closely, so do the Gospels. All four of them give 
a large proportion of their space to the story of the Passion and Resur- 
rection; they thereby make it clear that they know the gospel to be some- 
thing other than a report of the teaching of Jesus. Their common out- 
line is precisely that which we find in the speeches of Acts. 

c) The example of Jesus may be suggested as the starting point of 
biblical theology. That he “went about doing good” and that he “knew 
no sin” are important Christian assertions (Acts 10:38; 2 Cor. 5:21). 
That his matchless life offers a flawless example is a source of comfort 
and encouragement to many Christians, although without the full gos- 
pel it would be rather a reason for fear and trembling that our lives are 
not more like his. Yet how rare is the explicit appeal in the New Testa- 
ment to the example his life presents. The rarity of such an appeal shows 
that it does not offer the center we seek. 

d) The Cross is unquestionably more promising as a point of depar- 
ture for biblical theology. Like Paul, the entire apostolic church had to 
preach “Christ crucified” (1 Cor. 1:23). They did it, however, not only 
on apologetic grounds, but also out of the conviction that the redeeming 
work of God was there manifested in a unique way. Hence, we frequently 
hear the gospel summarily described as the gospel of the Cross, and it 
may seem that here at last is the center we seek. The only reason we thus 
think, however, is that something else has given us the angle of vision. ‘To 
become clear about this, we may well pause and think what the cruci- 
fixion meant to the disciples on the day after it happened, or to Paul 
before he met the risen Christ. No one ever preached the gospel of the 
Cross who had not also become convinced of the Resurrection and there- 
by gained a new view of what the crucifixion meant. He who thinks he 
is starting with the Cross is really starting with a view of the Cross which 
he received from the Resurrection. 


Recent Trends in Biblical Study 


It thus is clear that biblical theology can find no better starting point 
than the Resurrection of Christ./It is in the light of this fact that the 
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church thought and spoke of God, man, and salvation. This conclusion 
is supported by recent trends of biblical scholarship. 

1. Form Criticism has helped to make clear the importance of the 
Resurrection. In many ways Form Criticism has been a radical method 
of study, and indeed in the hands of some scholars it has been used to 
undermine confidence in the Gospels as historical sources for the life of 
Jesus. In another way, however, it has had a more constructive signifi- 
cance. It has undertaken to reconstruct the preaching, teaching, and 
worship situation of the earliest church. It has sought to determine how 
by continual oral usage the Gospel material was preserved and shaped 
until given final written form. In doing so it has been led to the con- 
clusion that from the first days the church centered its life, worship, 
thought, and teaching around Jesus, and Jesus as raised from the dead. 

This position is true, but it is neither new nor surprising. It is unde- 
niable historical fact that it was the appearance of the risen Christ to the 
disciples which rallied them, restored their confidence, and gave them a 
word to speak. We know nothing of any person or group in the apostolic 
church who did not come into it through sharing the common faith in the 
risen Christ. Even those who are unwilling to allow any reality behind the 
resurrection appearances agree that these appearances were the basis of 
the faith, fellowship, and witness of the church, whose testimony that the 
risen Christ had come into personal touch with chosen followers I grate- 
fully accept. There never was a church which was organized to promote| 
the spread of the teaching of the prophet Jesus. It was the risen Christ 
who from the first was the object of faith and the subject of the teaching/ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that all of the writings of the New 
Testament reflect and almost all of them explicitly mention this resur- 
rection faith. Even in the Epistle of James, in which explicit Christology 
is at a minimum in comparison with other New Testament writings, the 
reference to Christ as Lord (chaps. 1:1; 2:1) shows clearly enough that 
Jesus is not thought of as a mere teacher or prophet but is regarded as 
a unique figure and specifically as Christ the Risen Lord. In most of the 
writings the Resurrection is specifically mentioned. It is this fact which 
makes the Resurrection so valuable and fitting as a starting point for our 
study. We are taking a point which is the demonstrably common ground - 
of the entire church, and we may thus hope to bring all other phases of 
the total message into a unity by showing their relation to this dominating 
fact. 
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2. These writings all contain the resurrection faith because that was 


credit of C. H. Dodd that in his important book, The Apostolic Preach- 
ing and Its Developments, he makes clear how the speeches of Acts, even 
though marked by variations which are natural in view of the variety of 
situations involved, nevertheless offer the same general outline of the mes- 
sage preached by the apostles. He shows that substantially the same out- 
line underlies the Epistles and is presented in the Gospels. This common 
message spoke of the gospel as the fulfilment of what God had done and 
promised in the Old Testament; it took up the story with the work of 
John the Baptist, and then went on to relate the Baptism of Jesus, his 
beneficent ministry, his death, his resurrection, and his living power 
still to be exercised in judgment. Of this story the Resurrection is obvi- 
ously the interpreting center. This is what the church preached. There 
never was a non-Christological preaching, and this means that there 
never was a preaching which did not witness to the Resurrection (Acts 
1:22). 

- 3. Form Criticism and the studies of the preaching of the apostolic 


the Gospels. Some scholars tried to identify early, simple, non-theologi- 
cal sources of the Gospels. By this means they hoped to be able to peel 
off the Christological layer which they assumed had been imposed in 
our Gospels upon an original story about Jesus. They expected thereby 
to find an earlier and truer form of the gospel tradition. They evidently 
thought that they would find the story of a great man, a wise teacher, a 
powerful leader, who later was elevated by his followers to become 
Christ the Redeemer and Lord of his people. They had difficulty in do- 
ing this, for Mark, the oldest Gospel, had much to say about the Cross 
and Resurrection, and Mark, by general consent, was as old or nearly as 
old as Q and/or any other documentary source for the teaching or acts 
of Jesus. But some felt that they were able to find at least a source con- 
taining sayings of Jesus, which had no explicit Christology and made 
nothing of the death of Christ. 

Form Criticism and the studies of Dodd show this effort to have been 
a complete failure. It made clear the fact that behind at least two of our 
Gospels there lie important written sources, but by the time these ac- 
counts of the teaching of Jesus were written, the church had for years 
been preaching a clear message about Jesus Christ the Risen Lord. Un- 
less we are to assume that such sources were written in a vacuum, out of 


the common substance of the early Christian preaching. It is to the - 


church have shown the weakness of the older form of literary study of - 
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all living contact with the faith and life of the Christian church, we have 
to say plainly that they were written by Christians who shared faith in 
Christ as risen from the dead and Lord of the church. We must say fur- 
ther that they were written to be used in the worship and teaching of the 
church which held that faith and was seeking to spread it. To put it an- 
other way, the Gospel sources and the Gospels themselves were written 
by believers in the Risen Christ, and they wrote to serve the church in 
its life of worship and evangelization. They thought of the acts, words, 
and death of Jesus in the light of the Resurrection. The Sermon on the 
Mount, for example, was not just a collection of good teaching which 
wise men would heed; it was the teaching of Jesus Christ, who as the 
Risen Lord was authoritative and sovereign, and whose words, therefore, 
took on unique significance. We should not interpret any part of the 
Gospels apart from this faith which the writers of the books shared and 
were seeking to arouse in others. 

4. In order to see how central and determinative the Resurrection 
was in the apostolic church, we need to remember not only that it is | 


back of every New Testament writing and every part of the Gospels, but \ 


also, as recent study has noted anew, that by the church the Resurrec- | 
tion was linked with the Old Testament. The God who had acted in 
Israel to judge and save his people had acted in this climactic act to vin- 
dicate his Son and save his new people who in faith followed Christ, The 
theme of the triumph of God’s purpose through suffering was found in 
the Old Testament and seen to be fulfilled in the New, The thing which 
God had all along been doing had come to its dramatic peak in the Cross 
and Resurrection; the church was convinced that the entire story must 
be told together, and that the story of Christ fulfilled clues and forecasts 
found in the Old Testament. It was not that they added what Christ 
had done to what they already knew God had done for Israel. They 
found their full understanding of the earlier story only in the light of the 
Resurrection; they found the full meaning of the forward look in the 
Old Testament only after they had come to know the Risen Lord. This 
means that the Resurrection gave them the basis on which the Old Testa- 
ment could be carried over into the Christian church and bound to the 
gospel as necessary for the understanding and preaching of that gospel. 
It gave them the basis for interpreting the Old Testament. Once they 
became convinced of the Resurrection, they found a restudy of the Old 
Testament to be a necessity, and a new interpretation of it an inevitable 
result. 
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We thus find that as we explore recent trends of historical study and 
ask what they mean, we receive support for the thesis that the Resurrec- 
tion is the true and fruitful starting point for biblical theology. We know 
that the resurrection narratives offer many difficult problems. We also 
realize that the entire conception of Resurrection is troublesome to the 


modern mind. But we are convinced that the narratives report a fact _ 


rather than a mere psychological impression. As far as the mode is con- 
cerned, we are content to think in a concrete anthropomorphic way and 
to accept I Corinthians 15 as vitally helpful in its conception of a spiritual 
body. But regardless of our personal position, the biblical material shows 
us a church whose faith and thought were founded upon the fact of the 
Resurrection; it thereby shows us where to begin the task of stating the 
biblical theology. 


The Theological Consequences 


The position which we have sketched can hardly be regarded with in- 
difference. Once clearly stated, it involves so many consequences for 
Christian thinking and life that it calls for thorough study. What are 
these consequences of the conclusion that the right way to present bibli- 
cal theology is to begin with the Resurrection? 

1. It should be clear that Christian theology cannot neglect these re- 
sults. We have had some odd developments in modern theology: Is there 
a God? Is he process or person? How are we to state our theology after 
throwing out Paul (which means, above all, throwing out Cross and 
Resurrection)? In a day which has needed conviction and leadership, 
Protestant theology has wandered and become confused. No wonder; 
it has been trying hard to develop a theology on other than a biblical 
basis, and for a Christian this is not a live alternative. The church has 
no place for a theology which is not biblical in basis and substance, and 
the sooner this is realized the sooner we will regain balance and health 
in our church. /But when this fact is realized and taken seriously, theology 
will have to talk less of general ideas and deal more specifically with what 


.- >=. 


the gospel is and means today in the light of the Resurrection. A theology — 


which is biblical will have to be a theology of Christ the Risen Lord. 
2. This will mean that God must be discussed less in terms of ideas 


about him and more in terms of what he has done. In recent years God_— 


has been for many their chief problem and their perennial topic of dis- 
cussion. In the Bible God is the great and competent worker of his right- 
eous and redeeming will. The Resurrection is not merely an idea. It is 
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an act, the unique act of the free and living God, and to put it at the cen- 
ter of biblical theology will drive us to think of God less as a concept and 
more as a mighty, personal, purposeful, acting Creator and Redeemer. 

3. The conclusion which we have reached will also affect greatly our 
way of thinking about revelation. It is often conceived as a process of 
handing down ideas from God to man, so that, as a result, man has a 
clearer mind and a better understanding of God’s truth. This, indeed, is 
a part of the meaning of revelation, but if the Resurrection of Christ is 
taken as the starting point of biblical theology, revelation can no longer 
be regarded simply as the illumination of the mind of the individual con- 
cerning divine truth. The mind remains important, and biblical truth 
emphasizes the understanding; the prophets were noteworthy for their 
intelligibility and sheer intellectual strength, and Paul put aside the 
thrill of speaking with tongues in order to speak intelligible words 
which would instruct and help others (I Cor. 14:19). The individual, 
too, remains important; an Elijah or Isaiah or John the Baptist or Peter 
—not to speak of the unique Figure of all history—makes it clear that 
God chooses and uses individual men to hear his word and do his will. 
But once the Resurrection is taken as the clue to biblical truth, the 
inner mind and understanding is set in the framework of the active 
and purposeful working of God in history. The history of Israel, the 
career of Christ, the active witness of the church—the entire story 
becomes the bearer of revelation, and the work of God cannot be under- 
stood until this history is taken as the scene of his revelation. This means 
that we must constantly go back to the story which the Bible tells in order 
to grasp the revelation. In the case of a great thinker, while the environ- 
ment in which he grew up and wrote will throw light upon his ideas, his 
system of thought usually is not rooted in his background and life story. 
But in the case of Christ and indeed of the entire biblical history, it is 
the story which is essential to the truth; God is known in his action, by 
his judgment and benefits. 

4. If the Resurrection is the starting point of biblical theology, then 
obviously the figure of Jesus Christ will dominate all Christian thinking. 
The Bible story reaches its climax and has its center in him. This being } 
so, he must be the center both of Christian faith and of theological 
thought. He can never be merely the most striking illustration of a point, 
or the greatest teacher, or a noble leader and example, although these 
things are true as far as they go. Christ is the interpreting center for 
the meaning of God’s purpose and working, for the understanding of the 
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situation and need of man, and for grasping the nature and task of the 
church. Therefore, any theology which seeks to state God’s truth with- 
out constant reference to the revelation in Christ is false in basis and 
misleading in effect. The Christian thinker cannot discuss God, man, 
and revelation in the abstract. He can only discuss them in the light of 
what God has done in Christ. It is a betrayal of his position for a Christian 
to remove himself from the context of the Christian gospel of God’s work 
in Christ and try to state what the nature of life and religion would be 
apart from Christ. The Christian does not exist apart from Christ; he 
cannot think apart from Christ; and he cannot present a discussion which 
slights this truth without doing injustice to Christ. 

5. One of the most striking results of starting from the Resurrection 
is that it rules out any view which limits the significance of Christ to his 
earthly life and death. It thus compels a break with a wide section of 
modern thinking, not because it denies the truth contained in thinking 
which is limited to the significance of Christ’s earthly ministry, but be- 
cause it must go beyond such a fragmentary outlook. The church was 
no doubt at fault in earlier days because, in the construction of its the- 
ology, it tended at times to neglect the public ministry and the concrete 
teaching of Jesus. The thought of Christ as the eternal Son of God some- 
times pushed into the shadows the time-bound life of Jesus, and his hu- 
manity often was not taken seriously. Today the church must be ready 
to deal with the critical questions of Gospel study, with the involvement 
of Jesus in first century Palestinian life, and with the limitations which a 
life in history imposed. But the church believes in and preaches the Res- 
urrection. It announces the present Lordship of Christ, and the gift of 
the Spirit whereby he guides and directs the life of the church. It de- 
clares that he will bring the purpose of God to completion, and will carry 
out God’s judgment and win God’s victory over every evil force. It af- 
firms, although it can never carry out this theme in detail, that he was 
and is related to the whole sweep of God’s saving work. But it boldly 
states the paradox that the Jesus of history and the Christ of universal 
authority are the same, and it can do nothing else when it takes seriously 
the resurrection faith of the apostolic church. 

6. The central role of the Resurrection affects also our conception of 
the church. To many Christians the church is the fellowship of those 
who follow the Christ who once lived; they may add: the Christ whom 
they will see in the future. This view is not adequate. The living Christ 
by the work of the Spirit is the present Lord of the church (Acts 2:33, 
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36) ; he is not shut up to a past reference and a future prospect. The 
realization of this fact gives a new relevance to Paul’s reference to Christ 
as the Head of the church (Eph. 4:15; Col. 1.18). A head is related to 
the body at the time when the body is living and functioning. The use 
of such a figure of speech to indicate the relation between Christ and 
the church is supported by Paul’s other figure of the marriage bond as 
illustrating the close tie between Christ and the church (Eph. 5:32). 
A husband and wife are bound together in this relationship while both 
are living (cf. Rom. 7:2); the figure would be meaningless if Christ 
were not thought of as in a living present relationship with his people in 
the church. In other words, the New Testament thinks of Christ as the 
contemporary Christ, and the Resurrection and Lordship of Christ make 
clear that this is true. 

7. The present Lordship of the Living Christ has direct significance 
for worship. To the glorified and authoritative Christ the believer owes 
reverence and obedience. He acknowledges Christ as the Lord of his 
life; for what Christ has done and is doing for him he expresses gratitude ; 
through Christ he offers his requests for help and to Christ’s service he 
dedicates his life. He trusts in Christ as his present Advocate and inter- 
ceding Helper (I John 2:1; Heb. 7:25). 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the meaning of prayer 
in the name of Christ (John 14:13f.) receives a new light from the 
conclusion which we have reached. It does not mean merely: “In the 
name of the Jesus who lived and worked in Palestine in the first century.” 
It rather means: “In the name of the Risen Lord of the church, and in 
memory of all that he has done and will yet do for those who put their 
trust in him.” 

8. The significance of the Resurrection of Christ for the social appli- 
cation of the gospel is a subject which deserves close attention. As a re- 
grettable matter of fact, many have believed in the Resurrection without ' 
seeing any vital connection between this faith and the present duty of the 
Christian believer. This blindness is part of a failure already mentioned 
in another connection. The failure to pay adequate attention to the con- 
crete teaching of Jesus contained in the Synoptic Gospels is no doubt re- 
lated to the failure to bring all phases of present day life under the judg- 
ment and rule of the living Christ. Both failures are serious faults and 
the church should heartily disown them. 

In two ways the resurrection faith should sharpen the social con- 
science and stir the church to active interest in social questions. In the 
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first place, it is now clear that Jesus not only was the friend of the poor, 
the oppressed, and the blundering sinner, but that he, the risen Lord, 
is now with equal emphasis the friend of the outcast and needy, of the 
oppressed and ill-treated. The organized church is not the true church 
if it lacks this bond of sympathy and friendship with those who are vic- 
tims of mistreatment and hardship in life; the living Christ will be with 
those in need whether any of us choose to live in another area or not. We 
may be sure of this because it was precisely the complacent, calloused, 
inhumane, and arrogant people who were the target of his most scath- 
ing words during the days of his earthly ministry. 

But in the second place, if the risen Christ is the Lord of the church 
and, therefore, of every individual Christian, this means that the primary 
purpose of the social activity of every Christian and of the entire church 
program which he supports will be to bring all men into this living rela- 
tionship with his Lord. 

One of the most troublesome problems which confronts Christians is 
how much they are to cooperate with non-Christian persons and groups 
in striving for desirable social ends, and how far they are to put specific 
emphasis on the Christian gospel and its social implications. To some 
extent we must do both. There are community needs which we share 
with all people and to meet those needs we join with all who are ready 
to work for such good ends. This, however, does not settle our question. 
How much do we think we can achieve by social organization and re- 
form, apart from the conversion of non-Christians and the thorough 
Christianization of professing Christians? We, as Christians, have no 
reason to believe that any social problem can be fully and finally settled 
without the Christianization of the world. We can achieve negative 
aims by compulsion and organization, and we can do something to 
achieve partial goals by using the good will which exists, but if the gospel 
is true, external measures cannot meet the situation, and it is idle to talk 
about a peaceful world and a just society and a world brotherhood with- 
out saying plainly that these things depend upon spiritual renewal and 
the resulting moral and social fruitfulness of life. 

This effective change of life is what the church has to offer in the gos- 
pel. I know that what I have just said can be misused to support a qui- 
escent attitude in social questions. I vehemently reject that inference. 
I favor the social education and activity which will not only arouse our 
Christian church to a sense of the evils of our present social conditions 
but also point the way to relative improvement in such conditions. Such 
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education and activity ought to be directed primarily to Christians as 
citizens and officials. We have no right to expect all our Christian social 
insights to be shared by those who do not share our faith, but we have 
the obligation to see that those in the church are alive to them and are 
concerned to be thoroughly Christian in their social attitudes and in- 
fluence. Alive and concerned—precisely because they are Christians. 
Others are to become alive and concerned by coming to accept Christ 


and his Lordship over life. We have no social message apart from this | 


Christ-centered life. It is the living Christ who is the Lord of our social 





; 


as well as of our inner life. His Resurrection is the demonstration and | 


guarantee of power which can change life (cf. Rom. 6: 1-4). 

g. Loyalty to the Risen Lord excludes deification of the state. This 
issue has risen in other countries and it can yet confront us in America. 
The modern situation presents such complex problems in the production, 
distribution, and control of goods that strong political power is prac- 
tically inevitable. How to keep this immense power under the control 
of moral principles and subject to the will of the people is a problem 
which we have not solved. It remains distinctly within the range of pos- 
sibility that a leader may come on the scene at a time of great crisis and 
under the guise of serving the public good and with the request for purely 
temporary powers (which then are not surrendered) may take firm con- 
trol of government and crush all opposing forces. What is to stop him? 
Probably nothing can do it except that which enabled the German Con- 
fessional Church to make a resistance which neither schools nor unions 
nor political parties nor capitalist groups could offer—namely, Christian 
loyalty to Christ. He who knows Christ to be at the present moment his 
living Lord knows also that he can never give first place to any other 
leader. The totalitarian state cannot be supported by those who believe 
in and serve the living Christ. 

10. The Christian faith in Christ the living Lord guarantees to escha- 
tology an essential place in Christian outlook and thought. If the sig- 
nificance of Jesus is sought only in his noble life and vital teaching, his 
role in the future and the basis of our hope for the future remain rather 
uncertain. His continuing importance may then consist only in his life’s 
persisting influence, exercised as men look backward to his career. Even 
if to this undoubtedly important influence of the historical career of 
Christ we add a conviction that at the end of the age he again will be 
with his people and bring God’s blessing to them, there is something un- 
explained in the many centuries which lie between these two seasons of 
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redemptive work, and it is not quite clear how Christ must necessarily 
enter again into the process of God’s saving purpose. But a totally differ- 
ent situation arises when the present active Lordship of Christ becomes 
known to men of faith. He who died and rose is still the living and active 
Head of the church and the effective agent of God’s rule. He to whom 
is committed the carrying out of God’s purpose will carry forward his 
work and in the plan of God will complete it. 

Eschatology will bring the completion of the work which Christ has 
done and is doing. It is, therefore, no alien addition but rather part and 
parcel of God’s plan and Christ’s work. Faith in the Resurrection thus 
offers firm assurance both of future personal blessing awaiting Christian 
believers and of the full establishment of God’s Kingdom through Christ. 
Evil cannot defeat God’s purpose; Christ will prove the conqueror; those 
who put their trust in him may rest their minds and hearts in hope. 

It has become clear that in dealing with the role of the Resurrection in 
biblical theology we are considering no isolated item. It is plain, not 
only from the central place which the fact occupied in early Christian 
thought and preaching, but also from the numerous and far-reaching 
consequences which it has in Christian theology and worship today, that 
this theme is entitled to hold its place as the starting point of biblical 
theology. 








The Purpose of The Past 


The Preacher’s Use of the Biblical Story 


by CORWIN C. ROACH 


MobeERN man is like a mad motorist who is not able to keep his car under 
control. Each time he takes the wheel the machine swerves off the road 
and he is tangled in the wreckage which is the result of his own folly. 
Twice in our lifetime the world has been shattered because man could 
not control the forces he set in motion. Both times a broken, bleeding 
humanity has been left which crawls away from the ruin caused by its 
ignorance and wilfulness only to catch its breath and gather its strength 
for another headlong onrush. Toynbee,' writing out of the midst of our 
modern debacle and looking back upon the grim record of the score or 
more of cultural casualties in the history of humanity, points out that 
the reason for their downfall is not a loss of command over the environ- 
ment but rather, “the fundamental cause of the breakdowns of civiliza- 
tions is an outbreak of internal discord through which they forfeit their 
faculty for self-determination.” The fault is not with the machine but 
with the motorist that each time the journey has ended in disaster. Toyn- 
bee’s observation is the fruit of a lifetime’s scholarship meditating upon 
millennia of history. Thirty centuries ago, however, there lived men who 
came instinctively to this same insight. At the beginning of the biblical 
story our earliest historians give us exactly the same judgment upon man 
and his environment.” 





. 1. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (London: Oxford University Press, 1939), V, 17. 


2. It is a question whether the non-Priestly material in these early chapters comes from the 
main Yahwist document, or from an earlier strand or source. For references see Fleming James, 
Personalities of the Old Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), p. 196; R. F. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941), p. 159. 
Pfeiffer posits an independent S document, the letter S standing for the place of origin, South 
or Seir, that is, Edom. For him these ancient tales represent the pessimistic, rationalistic wisdom 
of Edom, the same school which produced the great didactic book of Job. For our present pur- 
poses these critical problems are unimportant. It is the interpretation, placed by the editors 
upon the raw material which has come to them, that is important. For this point, and particu- 
larly the use made by the biblical writers of non-Hebraic myth and folklore, see my Preaching 
Values in the Bible (Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1946), pp. 25ff.; H. L. Simpson, Altars of 
Earth (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1922), p. 32. Simpson’s book, subtitled “Studies 
in Old Testament Humanism,” is concerned largely with these opening Genesis chapters. See 
also A. Gordon James, Creation Stories of Genesis (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1938) ; George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible (7th ed.; Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union, 1937); S. A. B. Mercer, The Supremacy of Israel (Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1945). 
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Although the first eleven chapters of Genesis lie outside the history of 
the Hebrews proper, they are one of the most important elements in bibli- 
cal history and the preacher’s use of it, for, through the medium of myth, 
legend, and folklore, the authors of these chapters have given us some of 
our profoundest historical insights. Our so-called “modern” preaching 
has worn thin. We need the depth of historical perspective which can 
come only from a study and use of the Bible. What the Bible gives us is 
not only the description of historical events but the interpretation which 
God-inspired men have put upon those events. Biblical history is always 
preaching history, the past told for a purpose, and it is this purpose which 
gives the record value for us. 

It is interesting to compare the two stories of Creation as we find them 
at the beginning of the Bible. They have numerous differences in their 
theological terminology, scientific outlook, and relation to the cultures 
of surrounding peoples. As theological students we grapple with these 
matters faithfully and dutifully. However, as preachers, we need rather 
to concentrate upon the identities in their essential message. The Priest- 
ly writer, living perhaps five centuries later than the earliest Yahwist, 
stresses and underlines ideas which are present in his predecessor. There 
are four texts which leap out from this first chapter of Genesis. Their 
roots and antecedents go back far into the past but they raise implica- 
tions with which the modern preacher must grapple. Here is funda- 
mental sermon material. 

“In the beginning God created.” There is a purpose and a plan to life. 
It is not like a Russian novel without discernible beginning or end. It 
has a plot. The problems admit of an intelligible solution. It begins with 
God and, therefore, it will end with him. We do not know where the 
author of Genesis 2 received the raw materials of his story, whether they 
were of Babylonian origin, indigenous to Canaan, borrowed from Edom, 
part of Israel’s own heritage, or perhaps most likely of mixed origin. 
Whoever it was who had the insight to say that Yahweh, the tribal God, 
was also the God of the Creation, was the real author of the chapter. He 
is the author of our faith in a God who is both Father and Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth. The God who cares for us is also the God 
who created us. It is here that the biblical story and the gospel really 
begin as John indicates in his Prologue. It is the creative Word which 
dwells among us as our saviour and friend. It is here that the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creeds, indeed all prayer, faith, and preaching begin. 

“And God created man in his own image.” The Priestly writer bears 
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bold witness to the victory which man is to achieve over his environment 
but chiefly over himself. Man is not a balance scale teetering precariously 
between good and evil with the heavy burden of his folly plunging him 
down. Man is the reflection of God. At times the likeness is faded and 
blurred but always he bears upon him the impress of his Creator. No 
matter how degraded a man may seem, he is still the being God created in 
his image, the brother for whom Christ died. Psalm 8 is the great liturgi- 
cal expression of this faith. The preacher can approach the doctrine 
from either passage. 

The Yahwist, on the other hand, is more the realist. He has given 
us in chapter 3 the story of man’s fall but the last verse of the second 
chapter points the way to what is to come and the tragic action is implicit 
in the very composition of man himself. For the Yahwist he is an awe- 
some dichotomy of dust and spirit. On the one hand, man is allied to the 
brute creation, and in the Hebrew the same term is used of man as of the 
beast, “a living being,” although our English versions, more squeamish, 
attempt to differentiate man and beast by referring to the one as a “living 
soul” and to the other as “living creature.” At the same time man is more 
than animal. He has aspirations to divinity which can be his blessing or 
his curse. This tug-of-war in the human soul at its best is described by 
St. Paul in Romans 7, at its worst in Romans 1. T. E. Lawrence in his 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom depicts the same spiritual tension among the 
modern Semites of the desert. His third chapter should be read for an 
appreciation of our author’s psychic milieu. 

The Yahwist lived in a period of national independence when the He- 
brew people, to some extent at least, were the masters of their own po- 
litical destiny. His countrymen needed the warning note he sounded. 
The man who hides from God will be cast out, an exile and a fugitive 
from the home which God has given him. The expulsion from the Gar- 
den in this sense was a preview of the Hebrew Exile. Both happened for 
the same reason. Is it a preview of what may come upon us? Certainly 
the modern preacher cannot afford to ignore the challenge of his ancient 
colleague. Our modern age needs to hear this same sermon. The man 
or nation which hides from God will be cast out from his presence. This 
is the warning of Psalm 82, the complement to Psalm 8. 

The Priestly historian, writing after the Exile, in the period when his 
fellow Jews were being persecuted and maltreated by a succession of con- 
quering powers, saw the desperate necessity of stressing the divine pre- 
ciousness of humanity. It is necessary that the modern preacher do it, too, 
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when totalitarianism under all manner of forms and disguises, at home 
as well as abroad, has attempted to reduce man to the level of the animals, 
has continued to listen to the voice of the serpent. Man in the image of 
God—but the complementary doctrine of the New Testament is even 
bolder and more breathtaking—God in the image of man. The Word 
which created the world has taken human flesh. 

“And God saw everything that he had made and behold it was very 
good.” Did the Yahwist share the later writer’s faith in the basic good- 
ness of life? There is a difference of interpretation at this point. Pfeiffer 
remarks that these early Genesis stories “are pervaded by an atmosphere 
of gloom and a sense of God’s indifference to human beings.’’* Fleming 
James, on the contrary, sees depicted here a God whose nature is essen- 
tially “philanthropic,”* and I agree. Not heaven or earth is to blame for 
man’s condition but man himself. The protevangelium reaches back into 
the Yahwist story of Creation. Man is formed as the first significant act of 
creation. The garden oasis is established that man may have a home, trees 
are made to adorn it, animals are fashioned for man’s benefit and climax- 
ing the whole beneficent process woman is made and brought to the man. 
The chapter ends upon a note of human harmony and felicity which 
Jesus quotes as the ideal for Christian marriage. 

Our preaching must reflect this same belief of the Priestly writer and 
the Yahwist that we live in a world which is the creation of a good God. 
It is hard to assent to the faith of the Bible in the presence of a humanism 
which is but a thinly veiled animalistic demonism and in the face of a 
pessimism which has even invaded the circles of religious men and has 
led to passivity and a laissez-faire moral indifference. Is man a rebel 
against a cruel fate, living in a madhouse world which mocks his every 
effort as our modern psychopathic novelists would have us believe and 
as Ecclesiastes before them believed? Must man stumble every time he 
tries to take a step forward? Certainly that has been the history of man- 
kind to date, to the Yahwist’s date and to the Priestly writer’s date, but 
a new date began with man’s greatest act both of obedience and dis- 
obedience which culminated in a Cross. The faint premonitions of 
that conquest, however, are seen not only in the Priestly historian but in 
his predecessor of five centuries before. The biblical story is praeparatio 





3. Op. cit., p. 165. 


4. Op. cit., p. 200. James, it is true, is concerned with the Yahwist, but the material he is 
using is at the same time the non-P sections in Gen. 1-11, the same material which Pfeiffer 
ascribes to S. 
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evangelica. It is the stuff for sermons. That comes out in our fourth text. 

“And God said, have dominion.” It is at this point that the two Crea- 
tion stories display their closest affinity. Basing his poem of Creation on 
the ancient cosmogonic myth, the Priestly writer regards the present 
world as the victory which has been achieved over the great monster of 
the deep. Man is to have dominion over the forces of nature. This com- 
mand is the challenge which man has attempted to meet and because 
of the downward pull of his selfishness and greed, so far always disas- 
trously. Chiera,’ discussing this dragon myth which is at the basis of the 
Priestly story of Creation, remarks that a procession of gods has slain the 
dragon of the deep for their peoples, Enlil, Marduk, Ashur, Yahweh, 
and St. George. He raises the question: Who will fight the dragon next? 
The Christian gospel tells us that the elemental powers, the rulers of this 
age, which crucified the Lord of glory have nevertheless been defeated 
forever by their Pyrrhic victory.® So the Christian answer to the age-old 
question which Chiera raises, which our modern pessimism has raised, 
is that the monster of the deep has been slain forever by the Cross.’ Every 
baby as it is baptized is pledged to fight under that sign against the dragon 
and is given power to prevail. Man can defeat the dragon, he can bruise 
the serpent’s head. 

The Yahwist has the same view of man’s control over the animal 
world as the Priestly writer. This is the meaning in 2: 19f. of God bring- 
ing the animals to man that he might name them. By giving them their 
names man shows his control and rule over them. Yet this is the dis- 
quieting observation our biblical historian makes. As soon as man mas- 
tered control over nature, he allowed nature to control him. Man may 
name the beasts but he cannot subdue the beast within and at the very 
moment of his victory he is lost. 

Our ancient author has anticipated Toynbee’s scholarly conclusions by 
thirty centuries. The latter writes, “Thus the increasing command over 
the environment which an ironic or malicious or retributive Providence 
is apt to bestow upon a society in disintegration only serves, in the end, 
to put a greater driving power into the suicidally demented society’s 
chosen work of self-destruction; and the story turns out to be a simple 





5. Edward Chiera, They Wrote On Clay (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938), 
pp. 118ff. 


6. I Cor. 2:8, and see the discussion in James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians (New York: Harper and Brothers). 


7. 1 Cor. 15:54ff. 
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illustration of the theme that ‘the wages of sin is death.’ ’*® It was that 
same penalty which God predicted and which the serpent denied to Eve 
would happen, which nevertheless has come true again and again in the 
history of mankind. In chapter 2 the Yahwist narrates God’s promise 
of man’s dominion over the natural world. In chapter 3 we have the sin 
of man as he overreaches himself in the attempt to exercise that control. 
In chapter 4 we have the grim warning coming true in the entrance of 
death into the world in the murder by Cain of his brother Abel. The 
story of the tree of knowledge of good and evil is repeated again and 
again. Man uses his knowledge to exploit and enslave his fellowman 
rather than for the mutual good.’ 

The same thing is true of man’s control of the various metals as is true 
of his control over the animal kingdom. The Sword Song of Lamech 
gives us the universal response of humanity from the time primitive man 
first melted his crude ores until our American scientists split the atom. 
Instead of making plowshares we have continued to beat out our spears 
and sing our hymns of hate. Progress has too often consisted in multiply- 
ing the ratio of death from the seven of Cain, to the seventy-seven of 
Lamech, to whole cities wiped out by a single bomb. By eating of the fruit 
we have become as demons refusing the good and choosing the evil. We 
know how to sin. We do not know that we sin. 

At this point we are true sons of Adam. He disobeyed God. He re- 
fused to acknowledge his fault in that disobedience. It was “the woman 
thou gavest me.” Eve may stand for an individual or for all humanity as 
Adam tries to pass the blame for his sin upon somebody else. Adam, 
however, reaches even higher with his innnuendo against God himself, 
“the woman thou gavest me.” Society or destiny. Many men today have 
not progressed very far beyond Adam at this point.” 





8. Op. cit., V, 16. 

g. This observation contains nothing new today, of course, although there are still misguided 
optimists who feel that man can live by bread alone and be saved by technological advance. 
They have not learned the lesson of Cain. At this point I have found D. R. Davies, Down 
Peacock Feathers (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944) particularly stimulating. For the 
Old Testament expression of this philosophy see J. E. McFadyen, “Civilization Criticized at 
the Source,” originally published in the Hibbert Journal, but to be found in The Interest of 
the Bible (New York: Hodder and Stoughton, 1922), pp. 212ff. See especially his interpre- 
tation of Gen. 3 (pp. 219ff.). He makes the point that it was not moral knowledge which the 
fruit of the tree was supposed to give, but knowledge in general, things good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, as we say. This was Adam’s difficulty, and ours. We have material knowledge, but we 
lack the moral knowledge to control it. We do not know that we are sinners. This moral knowl- 
edge came with the law, but the dynamic knowledge which would enable us to live according 
to the law only came, as St. Paul saw, with Jesus Christ. 


10. See “The Man Who Passed the Blame” in The Southern Churchman, CXIII (1947), p. 3. 
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In chapter 4 we have both the first religious service on record and the 
first murder. It is an ominous association. It is significant to note that 
it was also the first Thanksgiving service. We do not know why Cain’s 
thank offering was not accepted. The inference seems to be that he was 
a sinner in the sight of God (vs. 7). So early in the biblical narrative does 
God set righteousness before ritual. We might well consider our own 
character as individuals and as a nation. For what do we give thanks to 
God; what do we offer? Jesus’ word about the widow’s mites, the parables 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, and of the Foolish Husbandmen, are 
our best commentary on this first Thanksgiving service just as his body 
broken and his blood poured out—the second Abel as well as the second 
Adam—amake it possible for us who are in the line of Cain to bring the 
thanksgiving offering acceptable in God’s sight. Instead of our normal — 
glib thanks to God that we are not as other men are, we might well 
grapple in our Thanksgiving sermons with these real issues." 

“Sin coucheth at the door” (vs. 7). It is interesting to see how this 
same figure of the wild beast and man’s intended dominion over him 
goes through these early chapters (1:28, 2:19f., 3:15). The archaic 
English of our present verse is too often misunderstood. It is not that 
sin is a wild beast alert to leap upon the prey. Sin is not crouching but 
couching. Evil takes up its home with us. It is no longer a wolf but a 
house pet. In dominating nature, we have domesticated wickedness as 
well. It is no longer external, a force to be feared, but it is a desire we 
cherish in our breasts. Man has been conquered by the very forces he 
has meant to subdue. Whether the original writer had this in mind or 
not, and the present form of our Hebrew text is difficult to interpret, this 
must be our Christian interpretation. Sin has conquered man and yet, 
if he will, man may rule over it. This is the proto-gospel, this is man’s 
true destiny. 

The subsequent Yahwist document adds to these primitive tales the 
story of the flood and the call of Abraham. They indicate two different 
ways of dealing with the problem of corrupt humanity, ones which man- 
kind has often followed.” The flood was meant to extirpate sinful man 





11. See H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of Fesus 
(New York: A. P. Dutton and Co., 1938), p. 18, for the characterization of the Baptist’s 
prophecy as “harvest-home preaching.” e 

12. The Genesis story has exploded two other possible solutions of life’s problem—environ- 
ment and efficiency. So Simpson (of. cit., p. 76) remarks, “Eden gave the death-blow to the 
idea that environment can save a man.” The fate of Judas should teach us the same lesson. 
Although he companioned with the earthly Jesus, in the end he went to his own place. We 
have already noted in the story of Cain the failure of more efficient means of production to 
solve the problem. See the more elaborate scheme in D. A. Murray, Jehovah Friend of Men 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1936), pp. 2off. 
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and to cleanse the land of its burden of corruption just as our generation 
thought that war would perform the same task. Neither has been suc- 
cessful and our editor has combined his new material with the primitive 
tales we have been considering in such a way as to bring out this point. 
In the Yahwist material in its final form the righteous Noah curses his 
son and the pride of man builds in the plain of Shinar a tower meant to 
reach unto heaven." Man’s attempt to rival God, as in chapter 3, leads 
to his undoing. It is man’s pride which brings the confusion of tongues 
just as it is the Holy Spirit which alone enables men to understand one 
another."* Babel and Pentecost still remain man’s alternative. 

The other primitive solution to the problem of sin is found in the story 
of Abraham, the choice of one man and ultimately one nation to be the 
recipients of divine favor. This is the doctrine of election and it is basic 
to Hebrew religion. It is here that the Elohist strand is generally sup- 
posed to begin and Pfeiffer, with his theory of an S source, holds that the 
story of Abraham is the beginning of the Yahwist document also. This 
much we can say, the story of Hebrew religion begins with the call of 
Abraham. It is here that Joshua, St. Paul, and St. Stephen begin their 
great sermons. It is to the call of Abraham that Deutero-Isaiah returns 
again and again.” Our sermons, too, might well take their inspiration 
from the religious experience of the ancient patriarch. 

Tied up with the call of Abraham is the covenant concept. This great 
doctrine is fundamental to our understanding of the Bible. Indeed our 
terms Old and New Testament are derived from a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew word and the American Standard Version in its title page has 
attempted to remedy the matter. Yet the word “testament” errs in the 
right direction. God’s relationship to his people is more than a quid pro 
quo bargain. Before Abraham, God had lavished his loving kindness 
on all men alike, now with Abraham he was to show his special favor to 
a single man and nation. It is always God’s love that takes the initiative. 
St. Paul saw that and built his sermon on that point (Acts 13: 16ff.). 
Hosea and Deutero-Isaiah had seen it centuries before.’® Even in sup- 
posedly legalistic Judaism man is saved by God’s grace and his faith in 
that saving grace. 





13. Gen. 11:1-9 is generally attributed to the — Yahwist and regarded as repre- 
senting an alternate account of the dispersion of mankind. 


14. Acts 2. Pentecost is the sequel to Babel, as many have pointed out. 


15. Josh. 24, Gal. 3, Acts 7. For Deutero-Isaiah see references in C. C. Torrey, The Second 
Isaiah (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), p. 69. 


16. Hos. 11:1, Isa. 51:2. 
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With Abraham we begin the record of God’s everlasting mercy toward 
his people, the one great abiding love story of all time, but that story, says 
our earliest historian, goes back beyond Abraham to the very beginning 
of time, to the first man Adam and to every succeeding son of Adam. It 
is the Hebrew conviction, and ours, that that story will continue to the 
end of time. The Book of Genesis tells the story in the form of biography. 

For the preacher who wishes to use the biblical story there is a wealth 
of homiletical material in the lesser characters in this first book of the 
Bible. They support the lessons we learn from the major personages. 
Cain, the man of genius, is to be seen in relation to Enoch and Methuse- 
lah. Enoch walked with God, he practised that fellowship and commun- 
ion with him which Adam refused in the Garden of Eden. Methuselah, 
on the other hand, just lived. His life was like a box of excelsior, filled 
with stuffing but holding nothing important. Cain was a great man, 
Enoch a good man, and Methuselah good for nothing. They are the 
three classes of humanity which we have always with us. 

In the case of Abraham we have his nephew Lot and his sons Ishmael 
and Isaac. Lot loved his comforts and chose the plain country. As a re- 
sult this “city man” ended life as a cave dweller. Many men today are 
living in caves because their cultures have fallen like that of Sodom. 
Ishmael was a wild ass of a man. He is the eternal rebel and radical. 
Isaac on the other hand is the arch-conservative. He is content to stay 
by the old oases and to dig out the wells of his father. Even in his mis- 
doings he imitates his father. 

Considering Isaac’s two sons, we sometimes wonder why God pre- 
ferred Jacob to Esau but the answer is clear. Esau despised his birth- 
right and allowed the blessing to slip out of his fingers. He lacked Jacob’s 
drive. No matter if Jacob first ran in the wrong direction, at least he was 
on the move, and in the end his restless ambition would drive him back 
upon God. For Esau who was content with life as it was there could be 
no hope. Rachel was like Jacob. The man cheated his father to get the 
paternal blessing. The woman stole the household gods from her father 
when she left home. Yet both cared enough for the ends involved to 
risk the means and that caring was their salvation for it could be turned 
to worthier ends. The blessing was a hollow benefit to the fugitive Jacob, 
the gods eventually had to be buried in the ground, but Jacob and Rachel 
could be redeemed. Among Jacob’s sons we have, in addition to Joseph, 
Reuben the man who was weak as water and who because of his lust and 
premature ambition lost the pre-eminence, Levi and Simeon the head- 
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strong couple whose crafty vengeance in the end consumed them. They | 


seized the city of Shechem by a trick. They made a low scheme out of 
their religious scruples.” In the end they were forced out and became 
landless tribes, living on another’s bounty. 

Why did the descendants of Lot, the tribes of Moab and Ammon, 
perish? What happened to the Ishmaelites, the Edomites, and the Reu- 
benites? As the preacher ponders upon the fate of these ancient peoples 
and the characteristics which the Hebrew historian gave to their epony- 
mous ancestors he may find a hint and a warning for his own congrega- 
tion. 

With Abraham we have our first great spiritual pioneer who pene- 
trated and mapped out for succeeding generations great reaches in the 
character of God. Whether history or story, the colloquy between Yah- 
weh and Abraham in chapter 18 gives us the great challenge which goes 
to the heart of the character of God, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” Such righteousness, however, is a two-edged sword. A single 
man is too precious to be overlooked by God, that is the meaning of 
Abraham’s bold bargaining. Yet God will hold man to account for every 
man. Man’s cruelty to man will not go unpunished. God’s very right- 
eousness demands that Sodom be overthrown, that Israel and Judah 
perish. It is a daring thing for man to demand justice of that God in 
whose sight no man can be justified. There are profounder reaches in 
God’s righteousness than those Abraham penetrated. We look beyond 
him to the law of Moses and that law as interpreted in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Abraham’s second journey into the mind of God took place upon Mt. 
Moriah where he learned the love of God does not demand child-sacri- 
fice. It was a test of his idea of God. Child-sacrifice was merely giving 
God his due, but as Abraham pondered the problem he saw that God 
was more than just, more than a glorified Shylock demanding his pound 
of flesh. If a demand is contrary to human love, it is contrary to divine 
love and there is some way out. We need not follow the old patterns. 
Will not the love of God provide a substitute for war so that men may 
not sacrifice their sons? Could any war, any evil, ever happen if fathers 
and mothers really loved their sons with the same, clear, God-inspired 
love which made Abraham find a substitute for his son Isaac? 

The story of Abraham gives us valuable insights into the character of 
God. The story of his grandson, Jacob, shows us our own character. The 





17. Gen. 34:25. 
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is Jacob the supplanter. He is obsessed by an ambition which tramples 
rough-shod over anything and anyone that gets in the way. He cheats 
his brother, deceives his father, and tricks his uncle. To save himself 


*y two names of the patriarch symbolize the struggle within the man. He 


n, from the wrath of his brother he plans to sacrifice all his possessions, his 
- § servants, even his wives and children. In the end he finds himself alone 
es by the fords of the Jabbok, and discovers that the power he has been 
y- § fighting all along has been not man but that God whose justice and mercy 
a- | his grandfather had had revealed to him years before. His new name 
Israel represents this discovery and the change it produces in the man 
e- fl who makes it. We do not know about the future career of the patriarch. 
eo 7 Commentators are disagreed as to the nature of the moral change in the 
1- historical Jacob. This much we know, that in each one of us the struggle 
es goes on. We are both Jacob and Israel, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is 
h true of a man, it is true of a group or nation. Hosea applies the lesson 
le to the Ephraim of his day."® We should apply it to the Christians and 
of Americans in the pews before us. It is only as we “keep kindness and 
7 2 justice,” those qualities of God which Abraham discovered, and “wait 
t- | for our God continually” that we can be transformed from a grasping 
h | Jacob into an Israel who has power with God. 
n | Turning to Joseph we see the interplay of the divine and human 
a 2 forces in his career. The providence of God and the ambition of man, 


d § the character of God as Abraham discovered it, the character of man as 
Jacob exemplified ‘it, strive for the mastery. At the outset there is the 
clash of human ambitions. Joseph is the favorite of his father and his 


t. idle talk about his dreamf$ arouses the jealousy of his brethren. It is the 
i- | greedy desire of his master’s wife which casts him into prison, and be- 
ig cause the butler is so wrapped up in his own good fortune that he has 
id no thought for his fellow-prisoner, Joseph is allowed to remain in prison. 
d | Yet because Joseph had forgotten his own ambitions and instead of tell- 
ie | ing his own dreams interpreted those of others we find him at the end 
S. in a position of prominence beyond even those first ambitious visions. 
y He applies the same test to his brethren. Would they renounce their 
rs own happiness for another? There is significant purpose behind what 
d = _ seems to be his bizarre and cruel treatment of them. When they volun- 


_____ teer to sacrifice themselves in order that Benjamin may go free, Joseph 
f | realizes that they have learned the same lesson life had revealed to him. 
e God overreaches our human ambitions by his divine purpose. He can 
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turn evil into good." That is the lesson Joseph and his brethren had 
learned from life. We can either learn it from the Bible or life itself will 
force it upon us. Joseph had chosen to be true to the character of God 
instead of following his own selfish ambitions and by that choice he 
triumphed. It is with this note of victory that Genesis concludes. 

Creation and election are the two great doctrines of Genesis but they 
involve a tension and the rest of the Bible is concerned with describing 
the manner in which the tension worked itself out in the history of Israel. 
God created all mankind but he chose Israel. If Yahweh were merely a 
local tribal god his choice would be easily explicable. For the universal 
God to particularize raises the problem. It leads easily to an attitude of 
pride and privilege. With our first historian and with most of his suc- 
cessors that attitude takes a nationalistic form. Pfeiffer, tracing its ori- 
gins back beyond the Yahwist to Moses himself, writes, “This national 
pride whose root was in complete trust in Jehovah, although not created 
by the author of the Yahwist document, received through him its classical 
expression and permanent validity in Israel.”” 

As soon as there was a chosen nation, there was this sense of national- 
ism. Pfeiffer credits it to-Moses but Moses also, curiously enough, was 
the man who sacrificed a life of prosperity in both Egypt and Palestine 
that he might lead the children of Israel from one land to the other. 
Selfishness and sacrifice, the two opposing ideals are already present at 
the nation’s beginning. The doctrine of election must be purged and re- 
fined. The Bible, therefore, does not end with Genesis, it has hardly be- 
gun. Abraham sinned in that he did not attribute to Abimelech nor prac- 
tice toward him the qualities of mercy and jfstice he himself had dis- 
covered in the character of God. Jacob was driven continually by his 
own ambitions which rode rough-shod over the rights of others and we 
see these qualities reflected in his children Reuben, Levi, and Simeon. 
Even with Joseph we conclude the book with his brethren a favored 
minority in the land of plenty, and the Egyptian populace reduced to 
servitude on a soil formerly their own.”" But we dare not leave the He- 





19. Gen. 50:20. See J. E. McFadyen, The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906), p. 81 and also pp. 31f. 

20. Op. cit., p. 148. I cannot follow the opposite thesis developed by James, op. cit., pp. 
202f. However, it is worth nothing that both our earliest and most recent strands feel compelled 
to carry the story back beyond the period of the nation. 

21. It is a question, of course, how far these patriarchal stories refer to the experience of in- 
dividuals or of tribes. It is possible, of course, that the story of Joseph’s rise to power reflects 
a period of foreign domination in Egypt. Certainly the historians who recorded these stories 
read back into them the experiences and ambition of the people of their day. That is what 
allows us to do the same and makes the stories so valuable for us. 
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brews there. The force of events will not leave them there. With the 
Genesis doctrines of creation and election we must put the three R’s of 
Exodus: redemption, revelation, and response. 

Redemption and revelation are the two sides of the same coin. God 
redeems his people by revealing himself. That is the meaning of the 
Incarnation. Over against the old superstition that to see God is to die, 
the people of God are to find in that vision their source of strength. Ac- 
cording to the later writers, E and P, it is at Sinai that God disclosed to 
Moses his sacred name and character. God granted to Moses that which 
he denied to Jacob, the knowledge of his name. Was it that Jacob 
planned to use the power inherent in the name for his own selfish ad- 
vantage whereas it was disclosed to Moses that thereby he might bring 
the children of Israel out of Egypt? For Moses, God first appeared in a 
flaming bush that burned with fire and was not consumed. Similarly, St. 
John speaks of the Christ, the perfect and complete revelation of God, 
as a light that could not be extinguished. God’s cause cannot fail, only 
those who attempt to carry it out can fail. The light burns eternal. It 
brought the Hebrews through the wilderness to Sinai. It can lead us, too, 
from chaos to order and peace. In our preaching do we follow the pillar 
of fire, the great onward movement of the Spirit of God, or are we led 
astray by tgnes fatut, the marsh lights, will-o’-the-wisps? Moses saw the 
glory of God but he listened to the people and veiled his face. They were 
afraid to gaze upon the naked brilliance. Do we see the glory of God and 
then compromise and shield our people from its blazing truth like Moses? 
Do we like Aaron make them the “forward looking” gods they demand? 

The Elohist relates for us the story of the Golden Calf, the demand of 
the people for a “progressive” god and Aaron’s attempt to meet their 
demand. Aaron was willing to give the people the kind of God they 
wanted. The children of Israel had grown tired waiting for the return 
of Moses with the revelation of this new God Yahweh. They were 
anxious to have gods who should go before them and Aaron made them, 
ironically enough, the old outmoded kind of idols they had formerly wor- 
shipped, a golden calf, the symbol of brute power. So often when we 
pride ourselves upon the progress we have achieved in making gods we 
find that we have really been reversing ourselves, traveling in a circle. 
Instead of going forward we have retraced our steps back toward polythe- 
ism and demonism. In our modern refusal to acknowledge the right- 
eous God we have not emancipated ourselves. Rather we have become 
enslaved to our own desires. Like the Hebrews we have fashioned our 
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gods out of our silver and gold, our most precious possessions, and they 
have come forth from the crucible, brutal and bestial. 

In reality the gold had first belonged to the Egyptians. We covet our 
neighbor’s possessions but when we spoil the Egyptians we find that in 
reality the Egyptians have spoiled us. So the leprosy of Naaman clings 
to the garments Gehazi has acquired by fraud and the young man be- 
comes a leper in turn.” From the other point of view the Hebrews be- 
came a plague to the Pharaoh because he would not let them go. So 
often we ourselves are injured by our oppressions, our ill-treatment of 
the racial and economic minorities in our midst, even, for instance, as the 
Pharaoh was. We refuse to let them go that they may serve God. Which 
raises the question, what is the purpose and motivation behind our eco- 
nomic reforms? The Book of Exodus might well be the textbook for 
every would-be reformer as it should be the source book for the preacher. 
Moses started his career as a man of violence. He slew an Egyptian task- 
master. His fellow Hebrews would have none of him. It was only when 
he returned in the power of God’s name to lead them out to worship 
that same God at Sinai that he was able to help them. He could redeem 
them from bondage because he was acting in the light of God’s revela- 
tion to him. In what light do our capitalists and labor leaders walk? Is 
it fire from a bush which does not consume or is it the petty bonfire of 
selfish desires?” 

The redemption, accordingly, does not stop on the eastern side of the 
Red Sea; it goes on to Sinai and the revelation of God to be found there. 
God through Moses redeemed his people from bondage when they had 
no claim upon him. He revealed his character in that act. It is the great 
deliverance, the great token of God’s favor to Israel, which was rehearsed 
ever after by prophet, priest, and psalmist. But dedication must go 
along with deliverance.** At Sinai God reveals his will in the law and by 
that act welds a horde of refugees into a nation. It is only by obedience to 
that law that Israel can endure as a people. Yet even before the law is 
given, it is broken. The wilderness is a time of murmuring and rebellion. 
It is the old story of God’s goodness vitiated by man’s perverseness. 





22. See also the sermon by H. E. Fosdick, “Worshipping the Gods of a Beaten Enemy” based 
on II Chron. 25:14 found in A Great Time To Be Alive (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944), Pp. 155ff. 

23. So C. R. Brown, The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1906), p. 217, Cites as one of the main lessons taught the Hebrews during the wilder- 
ness wandering, “the whole struggle for industrial, domestic, social, and political well-being 
must be carried on under the shadow of and in growing harmony with a moral order, symbolized 
by the stern presence of Sinai.” 

24. See Preaching Values in the Bible, pp. 75f. 
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"= It is here that our fourth source in order of appearance but third in 
” date, appears, the Deuteronomic. The Deuteronomic historians, making 
“ a synthesis of the priestly and prophetic contributions of their religious 

predecessors, are the preachers par excellence of the Old Testament. 
: Theirs is preaching through history which we might well emulate. In 
a the Mosaic period, the times of the Judges, and the Monarchy they see 
50 exemplified a recurring cycle. God blesses his people, they sin against 
of him, he punishes them for their sin, they repent, he forgives them, and 
a then the cycle begins once again. The wilderness wanderings were such 
h | a period of rebellion and it comes out in the first chapter of their first 
me book.” The Deuteronomist epitomizes these earlier histories of the Yah- 
“i wist and the Elohist. From the bright beginning of the nation under 


Moses until the black downfall and exile, the Deuteronomic historians 
k- trace the wavering history of their fickle people. The twisted threads of 
| black and gold run throughout the cord. 


ne Turning back to Exodus and Numbers, in addition to the story of the 
P Golden Calf we have the people’s discontent with the provision of manna 
~ and their hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt, although it is dubious 


Is how often when in Egypt they had the opportunity to sample them. In- 
deed, some of the details connected with the manna would be distasteful 


- to many today. Every one gathered it; there was no leisure class. No one 
fas was able to gather more than his neighbor; there was no privileged class. 
a It was not possible to store up the manna from one day to the next; there 
" d was no propertied class. There is a streak in human nature which prefers 
a to risk getting for himself the fleshpots of Egypt to sharing the manna of 
ad the desert. So many still long for the ruthless and rugged individualism 

of a former day. 

“ It is always easy to glamorize the old hardship in the presence of the 

~ new. Actually the good old days may have been the bad old days and we 
we) are well quit of them. We have the stories of Massah and Meribah and 
al it is significant that in the English Prayer Book the Venite, following the 
o. original form of Psalm 95, still bears witness to this refusal upon the part 
— of man to respond to God. It is God who created us and chose us as the 
ascd_| people of his pasture, who has spoken unto us but, says the Psalmist, 

| man’s response to these great doctrines of creation, election, and revela- 
ond tion is rebellion. 
cing Bright spots there are which illuminate the wilderness chapters in con- 


on trast to these refusals and rebellions. The children of Israel defeat 
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Amalek”™ because Moses holds up the rod of God as a sign of victory. In 
turn, Aaron and Hur hold up the prophet’s hands. It is a lesson in human 
cooperation and reliance upon divine help. The next chapter is also con- 
cerned with human cooperation. Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, advises 
him to divide responsibility for governing the children of Israel. It was 
wise advice then, it is wise advice today. A related lesson is found in 
Leviticus 26:8. Five men will chase a hundred, a hundred will chase ten 
thousand. Cooperation with God and with one another increases our 
power in geometric proportion. Numbers 3: 36f. teaches the importance 
of the seemingly unimportant. The sons of Merari were in charge of the 
tent pins and the ropes. So often men see the sons of Aaron in their gor- 
geous vestments and pay no attention to the Merarites and their necessary 
service. Our Priestly writer is wiser. He includes them in the list of those 
who minister to the tabernacle. Another writer tells us that the Spirit 
of God can come upon us even though we are not in the place of worship. 
Eldad and Medad had not gone out unto the tent. Some necessary duty 
may have detained them in the camp but they prophesied no less than 
the seventy who had gone forth. 

Moses dies but Joshua and Caleb with the new generation which had 
not seen Egypt invade the land and conquer. Here again we have the 
lights and shadows. Jericho is taken because Rahab the harlot acknowl- 
edges Yahweh as “God in heaven above, and on earth beneath.””” The 
Hebrews are unable to take Ai because one of their own number, Achan, 
has appropriated that which belongs to God. So often the person out- 
side the faith displays the greater faith. There is the soberest truth be- 
hind this story of Ai. The Canaanites had everything that the Hebrews 
could ever hope to have in the way of physical resources, military science, 
and the rest, except Yahweh and what he stood for. It was Yahweh who 
alone could conquer the land for them. It was a poor exchange, “a good- 
ly Babylonish mantle, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty shekels weight” for the favor of God. Yet men before Achan 
and since have made that bad bargain. 

The two farewell sermons which close the Book of Joshua emphasize 
this fact that it was Yahweh who had conquered the land for his people. 
The final chapter comes from the Elohist although the Deuteronomic 
hand may be present. The sermon recapitulates the Elohist history of the 
Hebrews from Abraham to Joshua. Israel had been redeemed from 
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Egypt and the promised land of Caanan had been granted it. Once more 
God makes known his will and purpose in a covenant and a law, medi- 
ated this time by Joshua. Redemption and revelation, and what will be 
the nation’s response? That is the theme of Joshua’s sermon as it might 
be of ours. The Priestly source seems content to stop with the conquest 
of the land and its apportionment but we cannot have the happy ending 
with the end of Joshua any more than with the first couple in Eden or 
the sons of Jacob in Egypt. The conflict between man’s sin and God’s 
grace goes on for another thousand years. Joshua gives us the challenge 
in his sermon which we can preach to a modern congregation as readily 
as he did to Israel of old: serve Yahweh, serve the old gods of your 
fathers or serve the new gods of the land. It is curious how the reaction- 
ary and the radical end up by worshipping the same false gods. That is 
the lesson this same Elohist would tell us in the story of the Golden Calf. 
This challenge of Joshua is the challenge not only of Hebrew history but 
of the whole record of civilization. 

The Deuteronomist shows us the ever-recurring cycle at work in the 
history of the Judges. The details each time differ but these serve merely 
to underscore the same repeated lesson. Ehud was left-handed but he 
used what might have been a defect to good advantage. A careless guard 
searched for the weapon on the side a right-handed person would have 
carried it, but Ehud because he was left-handed was able to pass safely 
into the presence of the tyrant and slay him. He turned his handicap 
into a victory. Sisera fought against the stars yet it was not his malevolent 
fate which slew him but the law and order of the universe. God is with 
the righteous. In Gideon we have the story of a man who took no 
chances. He proved and double-proved the angelic ministrant who 
came to him, he tested the temperament of the enemy. Winning the battle 
with three hundred men was not a desperate venture but a certain and 
assured act of faith. Abimelech, product of a mixed marriage, rises to 
power like any modern demagogue by appealing to racial prejudice, to 
blood and soil. He falls for the same reason. Jephthah conquered the 
Ammonites but at the price of that which was his dearest possession, his 
only daughter. It is probable that when he made his rash vow he fore- 
saw that his daughter would lead the welcoming procession. To defeat 
the enemy Jephthah resorted to their heathenish custom of human sacri- 
fice. War always drives us back to the older, lower levels. Samson is 
hardly a judge in the proper sense of the word. His exploits were not so 
much in defense of his people but for his own selfish ends. Oftentimes, 
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as in his case, a man’s last hold on himself is some seeming irrational cus- 
tom or practice. When that is gone it carries with it the last shreds of the 
man’s self respect. One of the most pathetic verses in the Bible, as well 
as suggestive homiletically, is Judges 16:20. Samson knew not that Jah- 
weh had left him. He tried to repeat the past and the power was gone. 
Yet the story of Samson ends with the statement, “the dead that he slew 
at his death were more than they that he slew in his life.” The reason for 
his final great victory was that the blind Samson this time was willing to 
sacrifice rather indulge himself. 

Eli and Samuel are sometimes put with the Judges. Eli’s fault was that 
his eyes were set so that he could not see wickedness close at hand in the 
case of his own sons, but he could imagine it, quite wrongly, in the case 
of the grieving Hannah. He was blinder than captive Samson and so his 
house tumbled into ruins, and the nation as well. His sin of indulgence 
was the subtler because it consisted in indulging his sons. According to 
I Samuel it was the prophet Samuel who rebuilt the nation.” The story 
of Samuel is a record of disillusionment. He had respected Eli as the 
priest of the ark and Eli was revealed as an indulgent, querulous old man. 
His own sons were as worthless as those of Eli. Saul whom he picked out 
for king proved disobedient but Samuel kept his dream of a free Israel 
and eventually it was realized by David. 

The Books of Samuel are concerned with the establishment of the mon- 
archy and the part played by Samuel, Saul, and David. The kingship 
was a necessary evil. The rise of a new enemy, the Philistines, demanded 
a new institution to meet it. The Hebrews could no longer live as asso- 
ciated tribes, they must be welded into a nation, but herein lay their peril. 
The institution which would deliver them in the end would bring about 
their downfall. So in the Books of Samuel we have two theories of the 
kingship. The earlier historian, perhaps our Yahwist, sees in it a praise- 
worthy development. Samuel chooses Saul and gives him the God-in- 
spired vision to liberate and unite Israel. The other writer, perhaps our 
Elohist, reflecting the same position as the prophet Hosea, looks upon 
the kingship from the viewpoint of several centuries of oppressive mis- 
rule. The monarchy which was meant to be the means of deliverance 
became an end in itself and therein lay its sin. God is King and earthly 
monarchs are merely his viceroys. They rule under his covenant and 
if they disobey that covenant then the people of God not only have the 





28. See the treatment of these books in A. W. Blackwood, Preaching from Samuel (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946). 
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right to revolt, it is their duty. Man is to obey God and to obey the king 
only as the anointed servant of God, obedient to God’s will. As the mod- 
ern preacher concerns himself with the problem of obedience to the state 
or conscience he will see in these ancient insights inspiration for his con- 
temporary preaching. Our American forefathers established a govern- 
ment in which the church and state were separate. We have evolved that 
arrangement into a modern culture and civilization, where, as in ancient 
Israel, God is divorced from life and relegated to a back seat. The great 
sin of modern America as of the Hebrew kings is the sin of pride. We 
have substituted the kingdoms and empires of this world for the kingdom 
of God. 

In the case of Saul and David we have the same problem as with Esau 
and Jacob. Looking at the characters of the two men, we would be 
tempted to choose Saul rather than David as “the man most likely to 
succeed,” and James Black in his Rogues of the Bible makes out his best 
case for Saul among all the “villains” in the Scriptures. Yet there is a 
fatal defect in Saul’s character and there is an element in David’s which 
compensates for all his admitted weaknesses. Saul was impatient and 
headstrong. In his opposition to the aspirant David he displayed a per- 
sistent persecution and vindictiveness which is to be contrasted with the 
way in which David subsequently acted toward his general and rival, 
Joab. It may be that the break with David, the jealousy and hatred at- 
tending it, was the real reason for the eclipse of Saul’s kingdom. Our 
later sources tell us that this same rashness and self-will manifested itself 
in Saul’s disobedience to the will of God. According to one of these, 
Saul’s sin was his impatience, he could not wait until Samuel appeared, 
he was hasty and headstrong.” The second account, probably from a 
later date, condemns Saul for his disobedience. It is the familiar pro- 
phetic contrast, “to obey is better than sacrifice.” 

Turning to David we see a man whose sins of the flesh were probably 
far greater than those of his predecessor. At the same time so were his 
“virtues of the spirit,” if we may coin a phrase. The incident which seems 
to typify his character more than any other is one not too well known. 
When David was fleeing from the rebel Absalom, Zadok came out bear- 
ing the ark but the king commanded the priest to take the ark back into 
the city. David would trust in God without benefit of mascot or magic. 
His decision is in decided contrast to that of the Hebrews in the time of 





29. I Sam. 13:8ff. and see also 14:19. 
30. I Sam. 15:22. 
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Eli." That quality was David’s saving grace, it can be our saving grace 
as individuals, a church, or a nation. We want props and pledges and 
special favors. David was willing to let God decide. It was this charac- 
teristic of the king which explains his forgiveness and magnanimity to- 
ward Saul, Absolom, Shimei, and above all, Joab. Because of it he be- 
came the ideal monarch for succeeding generations of the Jewish people. 
In this aspect he was a forerunner of that greater one, the Son of David. 

The last chapters of II Samuel show the reverse side of the picture, 
the disruption of David’s household. The seeds were sown by his sin 
with Bathsheba and his easy indulgence of his children Ammon and 
Absalom. He was guilty of that other sin of Eli with the same eventual 
result. The Davidic empire went to pieces under his grandson and even- 
tually the last remnants were dispersed in the Exile. Good and evil are 
inextricably mixed within the character of a man, be he a Saul or a 
David, and in the history of a people too. The Deuteronomic historian 
sees as the great achievements of the monarchic period the building of 
the Temple by Solomon and its purification by Josiah. Yet the judgment 
passed upon Solomon is symbolic of the historian’s evaluation of the en- 
suing history, “his heart was not perfect with Yahweh his God, as was 
the heart of David his father.” 

The Books of Kings might be regarded as a blue-pencilling of the doc- 
trines learned in the earlier books. God created and is in control of Pales- 
tine as well as the desert. God has elected the nation and in the endeavor 
to keep it true to that choice he elects kings and calls prophets to do his 
will. Jeroboam I is chosen by the prophet Abijah as the first king of 
Ephraim but his house is rejected by that same prophet. Two short- 
lived dynasties later we have the conflict between the Phoenician prin- 
cess Jezebel, queen-consort of Ahab, and Elijah the Tishbite. It is the 
struggle between the disciples of Baal and Yahweh for the allegiance of 
the people. There are at least four possible answers to the problem of a 
desert God and an agricultural civilization. Jezebel and Jonadab ben 
Rechab represent the two extremes. They are at one in agreeing that 
the two are incompatible, but they are at opposite poles in their choice. 
In between are prophets like Elijah and Elisha, like Hosea of the next 
century who boldly declares that it is Yahweh who gives the products of 
the land. In Ahab we have the Hebrew king torn between loyalty to the 
Hebrew God and the corrupt luxury of Canaan. So the struggle goes on. 
It is the same conflict which we face today. Mahatma Ghandi with his 





31. II Sam. 15:25 and see I Sam. 4:4. 
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spinning wheel stands with the Rechabites who refuse to dwell in houses. 
Those who exploit modern science, without thought of God, without any 
conception of moral responsibility, spring from the same race of huck- 
sters which produced the Sidonian Jezebel. In between are the rulers 
of the nations and the prophets, and God grant that the preachers and 
the prophets of today may have the insight and the courage of an Elijah 
and a Micaiah. 

Faced with the alternative appeals of the prophet and his queen, Ahab 
chooses the latter. He has sold himself to do evil. He has sold himself 
short. Ahab and Jezebel perish and their house. Another dynasty comes 
to the throne under prophetic sanction and yet this house of Jehu will 
end like all the others. The prophet Hosea a few decades later will con- 
demn the blood bath of Jezebel which a previous prophet had inspired. 
The end is not far off. The Northern kingdom perishes because like Ahab 
it has sold itself to do evil, following false gods, going after the nations 
round about, forsaking God and his commandments. Man does not break 
the divine law, it breaks man. Israel, bankrupt in religious devotion and 
moral rectitude, is bankrupt economically, socially, and politically. The 
lost ten tribes are lost in the same way as any society or civilization that 
turns away from God. 

In Judah the record is very little brighter. Rehoboam by his rash- 
ness loses all save a pitiful fragment of his grandfather’s great empire, 
yet the Davidic dynasty manages to cling to the throne and we have the 
reigns of a few good kings, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah. Un- 
der Hezekiah we have a redemption of Zion from the host of Sennach- 
erib worthy to compare with that under Moses. With Josiah we have 
a revelation of the Deuteronomic Law with the fair promise of a new 
era. The Temple built by Solomon now becomes the center of the na- 
tion’s faith. Religious worship becomes purified, which is a good thing, 
but it also becomes formalized and externalized, which is not. Jeremiah 
saw the danger and prophesied the destruction of the Temple and the 
fall of the city. The covenant nation must be broken before the new 
covenant can be consummated. So at the end, the Deuteronomic Book 
of Kings closes where Genesis had closed, with the Hebrews in the land 
of Egypt, this time not favored pensioners, but refugees fleeing the wrath 
of the Babylonian king. 

At this point another historian takes up the story. There are four books 
attributed to him: I and II Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. In the first 
two the Chronicler repeats the ground covered by the earlier historians, 
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concentrating upon David as the great hero of the past and the great 
hope for the future. David, the man whose heart was perfect with God, 
becomes the symbol of restoration. It is a true instinct. As he moves out 
into the history of the period as yet uncharted the Chronicler tells the 
story of three steps toward the nation’s restoration. The first is the re- 
building of the Temple under the prophecy of Haggai and Zechariah. 
The second is the rebuilding of the city wall by Nehemiah. The third 
is the erection of that spiritual wall, the law and the hedge around it, 
which is symbolized by the story of Ezra. 


Haggai and Zechariah were prophets, and as far as we know, resi- 
dents of Palestine. Nehemiah and Ezra came from Babylon. The former 
was a layman, the latter a priest. All clases are represented in the re- 
building of the nation. All points of view are present, too, but the atti- 
tude of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther wins over that of Deutero-Isaiah, 
Jonah, and Ruth. The walls are up and the gates shut. The Chronicler 
ends his story with the boast of Nehemiah, “Thus cleansed I them from 
all foreigners.” Exodus had begun the story of the nation with the insti- 
tution of the Passover, the record of Israel’s redemption from Egypt. 
Esther concludes the historical books of the Old Testament with the insti- 
tution of the feast of Purim, the record of Israel’s triumph over its ene- 
mies throughout the Persian empire. The doctrine of redemption has 
been swallowed up by the doctrine of election in its most rigid and ex- 
clusive form. 


It is at this point that the Old Testament story closes. The New Testa- 
ment opens with St. John the Baptist in his harvest-home preaching at- 
tacking the perversion of this dogma prevalent in his day. God could 
raise up sons of Abraham from the very stones. The doctrine of election 
had within it elements of lasting value but these had to be freed continu- 
ally from the iron bands of a self-aggrandizement which the Hebrews 
had riveted about it. God’s choice of a man or nation is a great blessing 
but it has sobering potentialities. 


We see this reflected in the story of the supreme choice, the baptism 
of Jesus. As he took upon himself the burden of the corporate sin of his 
people, Jesus experienced his uniqueness as the Son of God. The tempta- 
tions are his reflections upon the implications of that choice. This time a 
man, the son of David, whose heart was perfect with the heavenly Father, 
refused to repeat the history of his people. He would bear the lot of every 
man. He was to be a Messiah who should suffer and die. Any other sug- 
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gestion was of the devil.*? He would not ask for special favors or privi- 
leges. His choice would mean in the end a body broken upon a Cross but 
his obedient response to the revelation of God’s will would result in man’s 
final and complete redemption. The selfishness and sin which had begun 
in the Garden of Eden would be broken forever. The story of man which 
had begun in tragedy, through his greater tragedy would end in victory. 
Jesus’ election means our redemption. 

Now in the light of the gospel story we see the significance of the story 
that preceded. It was necessary that God should choose a man, Abraham, 
that he should create a nation, Israel, but then he must break that nation 
in order that his choice of Israel might be set free from the narrow particu- 
larism with which it had surrounded it. Jeremiah had seen the futility 
of the Deuteronomic viewpoint, admirable as it was in so many respects. 
Deutero-Isaiah saw the futility of that Priestly outlook which would crys- 
tallize centuries later in the viewpoint of the Chronicler and the subse- 
quent Pharisee. It is quite possible that Deutero-Isaiah had the Penta- 
teuch in its completed form before him.* In any event he had brooded 
on the biblical story we have been tracing. His own message is based on 
the great Pentateuchal doctrines of the creation, election, and redemp- 
tion. Deutero-Isaiah preaches to a broken people, broken for a purpose, 
a purpose greater than their own restoration. “It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles.” 
Israel, however, remains blind and deaf to God’s will and the prophet, 
sensing this reaction, turns to a group, even to some unknown individual 
who might take his message to heart.” It is useless and the broken people 
have healed the breach lightly. The post-exilic church is as selfish and as 
particularistic as the pre-exilic nation. This is the theme of St. Stephen’s 
sermon in Acts 7. It was necessary that God break his second choice as 
well as his first. This is the theme of St. Paul’s preaching and particularly 
the sermon he has given us in Romans 9-11. The Christian church is 
God’s third choice. It is the new Israel. It has been made possible by the 
redemptive suffering of Christ. 

The biblical story began with all mankind in the person of Adam. It 





32. So Jesus greets St. Peter’s expostulation with the same judgment he had put upon the 
temptations. 


33. Torrey, op. cit., p. 106. 
34. Isa. 49:6. 


35. May this not be the explanation of the “shifting concept” of the Suffering Servant noted 
by Torrey, of. cit., pp. 140ff., and other commentators? 
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narrowed to a single man Abraham. Although the descendants of Abra- 
ham increase to a nation, that narrowness remains until it is abolished in 
Jesus. The Book of the Acts is concerned with the widening circles of 
witness from “Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” The book closes with St. Paul at Rome 
“preaching the kingdom of God . . . with all boldness.” This is that holy 
city, the new Jerusalem which the apocalyptic seer envisions. It is the 
answer to the quest of Abraham for a sure abiding place. The author of 
Hebrews catalogues the worthies of Israel from Abel on. St. Paul, on 
the other hand, records those who enjoyed the same spiritual benefits but 
did not profit by them. “In these things they became figures for us.”™ 

There is warning for us rather than congratulation in the biblical story 
for it teaches us that only as man’s pride and privilege are shattered can 
he achieve his true destiny. Man is elected for suffering. He can either 
accept that sacrifice and transform it with Christ,” or he can rebel 
against it and perish. As Christians and as Americans how do we interpret 
this ancient doctrine of election? The Christian church is broken and 
divided, is weak and impotent today as the Israel of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
day. God has broken us for a purpose. Wil! we respond to it? There is 
encouraging evidence that Protestant Christianity, at least, is finding 
the answer to its broken character where Deutero-Isaiah bade his people 
find it, on the mission field. And as a nation, do we have “a manifest 
destiny”? Do we feel that we have been chosen by God, and for what 
purpose? Or do we believe that what happened to a recreant Israel can 
not happen here? On what do we base our faith? God has given us this 
good land for our heritage, even as He placed Israel in Canaan. How 
shall we spend our legacy? 

The answer to our problem, personal or corporate, is to be found in 
this Book which is the story of the two ways the world can take. So many 
men and nations, even the chosen nation, even the church of Christ so 
often in its history, have taken the wrong turning. So few have made the 
right choice with Christ. We need not take the broad way that leads to 
destruction. The Bible, in the life of the patriarchs and prophets, su- 
premely in Christ, has charted the way of life. Like the spiritual pioneers 
of the Old Testament, like the first Christians, we can be followers of that 
way. This is the news which as preachers of the biblical story we were 
meant to proclaim. It is news and it is good news. 





36. I Cor. 10:11. 
37. Heb. 5:8. 
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Biblical History 


An Editorial 


Ir WOULD be a safe, if regrettable, thing to say that Bible history, at least 
as it is found in the historical books of the Bible, is a subject that excites 
a minimum of interest among modern Christians. This is true, we fear, 
not only of that favorite whipping-boy, “the average church-goer,” but 
to an alarming degree of the pulpit as well. While it would be incorrect 
to say that we know of any preachers who openly boast of such ignorance, 
we have often enough heard it confessed with no outward sign of re- 
morse. 

This is probably not the place to try to assign reasons for this state of 
affairs—except to remark that it must be that the whole matter has come 
to seem irrelevant. Perhaps there is recollection of a classroom where 
Bible history was chiefly concerned with enforcing the recitation in 
proper order of the kings of Israel, or of the various materials used to 
cover the tabernacle. Thus it is that so much of it seems unedifying or 
inapplicable to the modern conscience. Or it may be that the preacher, 
pulled apart by such a host of things to do, to learn, and to preach about, 
simply concludes that he must put first things first—and such seemingly 
antiquarian interests do not rate first with him. True, the preacher still 
has in his store the thrilling tales of the Bible heroes. But these, lifted 
from thé stream of history, are useful to him chiefly as material for chil- 
dren’s sermons or a series of Wednesday evening character studies. It 
must be added, thus treated, the Bible heroes often suffer somewhat of 
a mutation, emerging fearsomely like modern Protestant church officers. 

Now, were this the only result of lifting the Bible from its historical 
context, the matter might be cause for no more than mild amusement. 
But, it seems to us, it can lead and has led to results infinitely more seri- 
ous. We refer not merely to the fact that, its historical context not 
grasped, vast portions of the Bible cease to be meaningful and fall from 
use or worse, into grave misuse. That this is true is obvious. Interpreta- 
tion will no doubt find itself reverting to this point again and again. Let 
the reader who doubts the statement but examine his own reading of the 
Bible by snippets here and there. There is, we feel, a result even more 
serious, although the connection between it and the above may be easier 
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suspected than proved. It is this: as the historical context of our Bible 
evaporates from use, we tend more and more to lose sight of the fact 
that our religion—the whole Judaeo-Christian heritage in which we 
stand—is a historical religion, and in no other light can it fully be grasped 
or its message proclaimed. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that the religion of the Bible is intimately 
geared into the process of history. Any one who has in any measure ac- 
quainted himself with the Bible theology is aware of this. The articles 
in this very issue of Interpretation assert as much. The people, equally 
under the Old Covenant and the New, understood both the grace and 
the judgment of God in terms of historical events. To the Bible mind 
the grace of God was revealed not as dogma but as historical fact. It was 
the Exodus, the good land given for an inheritance, deliverance from 
calamity and danger; it was the life, death, and resurrection of Christ. 
So, likewise, the sin of man and the judgment of God. To the biblical 
writers, sin was a tangible disobedience of the commands of God in the 
context of history, and the judgment upon it was discerned in historical 
events: defeat, catastrophe, deportation, and at the end of history, to 
which all historical events point, stood that eschatalogical event—the 
victory and the Kingdom of God. It need not be added that such a faith 
furnished a powerful dynamic to those who held it. For its God was not 
far away, nor abstract, nor impotent. He was near and real—he acted! 
In everything that occurred, in one way or another, was seen the hand 
and the discipline of God. 

To find fault is, of course, easy. But the feeling cannot be escaped 
that this very dynamic note is all too rare in our preaching, to our great 
hurt. Perhaps the modern mind, with its understanding of natural causa- 
tion, does not find it easy to discover that intimate relation between God 
and events, both natural and political, which seemed so apparent to the 
ancient Hebrew. And certainly we have no right to ask the modern mind 
to revert to pre-scientific categories of thought. We may feel a very 
proper shyness in confronting the tragedy of history lest, viewing this 
event and that circumstance, we brashly say that God has spoken—when , 
God has not spoken, at least not as we imagine. And, truly, it is no light 
thing to proclaim the judgment of God in history. He who approaches 
history cocksurely, without an “Ah, Lord God—lI cannot speak, for I 
am a child,” will as often see his own prejudices as the will of God in his- 
tory. He will be tempted to see in every windstorm, holocaust, war, or 
rumor of war (provided, of course, it be far enough removed from his 
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own bailiwick) the evidence of God’s especial wrath against peculiarly 
sinful people. We can ourselves recall some such attempts to interpret 
religion historically which were at least, to put it very mildly, in bad taste. 

But easily misused as such a theology may be, can we shirk it? Can 
we claim to stand in the tradition of Christ and the prophets, no matter 
how sincerely we may cling to the historical fact of the Christian revela- 
tion, no matter how loudly we may proclaim it as the only means of man’s 
salvation, if, either in the name of modesty or of some misconception of 
the doctrine of the separation of church and state, we abdicate our func- 
tion to proclaim the moral judgment of history? Will a preaching ever 
be a force in history, which, however bold to pronounce its moral opin- 
ions, invokes rather a static body of Christian principles or moral laws, 
and shrinks from proclaiming a God active in history to judge and to 
bless? 

Nor is this Bible doctrine an antique curio wholly strange to us. The 
grace of God in history? Have we favored people not received it, full 
measure, pressed down, running over, beyond all deserving? And are 
not the demands of God laid upon us in history the old demands: full 
obedience to the God who is thus gracious, and to his righteous com- 
mands—and that as the very price of existence? At least we ought to 
know by now that when men fail to meet these demands there is most 
emphatically a judgment in history. And for deliverance from the tyr- 
anny in our nature, to which of the kingdoms of this earth shall we look? 
History itself constrains us to the conviction that we must repose our 
ultimate hope in nothing other than in the coming of the Kingdom of 
God among the men of this earth. The Bible religion is a religion of his- 
tory. We shall never do Bible preaching, no matter how many texts we 
take, until we grasp this. 

It would, of course, be too much to say that there is a simple way to 
capture this note. Certainly a renewed immersion in the mind of the 
Bible as it unfolded against the background of history would be a step 
in the right direction. We might, then, make bold to hope that from its 
pages some light would shine upon the tragedy of history, and upon our 
perplexity as we confront it. 
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With this issue INTERPRETATION begins the publication of a projected 
series of articles dealing with method of Bible study, The first of these, 
Studia Biblica, is on the Book of Genesis. 
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V. Archaeology 


by JAMES L. KELSO 


THE uisTory of biblical archaeology falls into two phases. The first be- 
gan with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt and closed with the First World 
War. The second began after that war and is still in progress, although 
badly slowed up by the second world conflict and the present unrest in 
Palestine. The first phase made large contributions to the general archae- 
ology of the Near East but did not do so well by Palestine itself. 

The excavations in Egypt and Mesapotamia and the translations of 
the inscriptional materials found in those lands threw scattered gleams 
of light on various phases of Old Testament history, but they made no 
basic contributions to the overall picture except in the Assyrio-Baby- | 
lonian phase. Even the problem of the date of the Exodus was not | 
settled. Linguistically the new language data was very valuable to Old 
Testament study, but when its content material was related to the the- 
ology of the Old Testament the conclusions drawn were more often 
wrong than correct. 

The major work of this period in Palestine was as follows. In 1838 
Edward Robinson discovered how to identify correctly the sites of the 
biblical cities and thus gave us the first scholarly geography of ancient 
Palestine in his Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and Arabia 
Petraea (3 vols.; London, 1841). It is still worth reading for its mile by © 
mile description of the Palestine landscape. It was 1890, however, before | 
the first scientific excavation in Palestine was conducted at Tell el-Hesi. 
This was the work of (Sir) Wm. Flinders Petrie who was the discoverer 
of the use of pottery chronology for determining the dates of various 
cities discovered on the same site. Among the other early digs to follow 
were Gezer, Jericho, Megiddo, and Samaria. All these early excava- © 
tors, however, failed to solve the complicated chronology problems in- © 
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volved and so no basic framework of Old Testament chronology was 
available until 1930, when post-war excavations cleared up most of the 
major problems, although some were not solved until a more recent date. 
It was also only natural that too large and too varied conclusions should 
be drawn from the material findings of these early excavations. As a re- 
sult most of this early material has had to be studied afresh in the light 
of more recent digs before its true value could be determined. 

Since the close of World War I, the general archaeology of the Near 
East in its relationship to the Bible has yielded a wealth of new data for 
all periods of Old Testament history, and the excavations of Palestine 
and Syria in particular have produced so much new material that pub- 
lished data simply cannot keep up with the excavations. This material 
is too voluminous to be listed. It must suffice simply to call attention to 
what is the most phenomenal of all the discoveries. This is the recovery 
of the Canaanite religion with all its theological and moral depravity. 
Against its dark hideous background the true worship of Jehovah shines 
forth as a unique faith. Indeed, to study the religions of all antiquity 
now but emphasizes in startling outline the unique faith of the Scrip- 
tures. On the other hand, a knowledge of the Canaanite religion with 
its ramifications into all phases of life enables us to understand what a 
constant temptation it was to Israel and why that nation so often went 
astray. 

These introductory remarks illustrate at the same time both how young 
is this new phase of Bible study and how fast it has grown. This means 
that most of the best books on biblical archaeology are of very recent 
publication date. Indeed, few books written before the First World War 
are of value for the average minister of today, except in the field of New 
Testament archaeology where comparatively little has been done since 
that date. Furthermore, the field of biblical archaeology is now so vast 
and complex that only a few scholars are masters in the whole field and 
these men are original research workers, who write primarily for tech- 
nical scholars rather than for the general public. On the other hand, 
many popular writers in the field are amateurs using antiquated data 
and conjectural material, thus producing patchwork patterns of truth 
and error. Fortunately, however, there are a few books written by the 
professionals which are not too technical for the minister who wants to 
work in this new field. The purpose of this brief article is to acquaint the 
average minister of today with a cross section of some of the best of such 
literature available and to guide him somewhat in its usage. 
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There are two excellent basic and indispensable major works avail- 
able: William F. Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christianity (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, revised in 1946) and Jack Fine- 
gan’s Light from the Ancient Past (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1946). Albright’s book is a highly condensed treatment of all ar- 
chaeological research in the Near East from the time of prehistoric man 
on through the days of Jesus Christ. It is a phenomenal piece of research 
by the world’s greatest Old Testament scholar. It bears repeated read- 
ing for every paragraph is highly condensed and a single sentence may 
summarize what the ordinary writer puts into a paragraph. He sketches 
the history of archaeology, deals with the methodologies used by lingu- 
ists in interpreting their finding, explains how the excavators work and 
how they analyze the materials discovered. Then after a chapter en- 
titled “Toward an Organismic Philosophy of History” he takes up a de- 
tailed study of the ancient Near East from prehistoric days up through 
and consummating in the life of Christ. He demonstrates the historicity 
of the Bible narratives and the unique supernatural origin of the faith 
revealed in the Scriptures. He insists on Mosaic monotheism and finds 
the Hebrew theology an antithesis to that of the Canaanites. The con- 
summation of it all is Jesus Christ, himself. 

This book now has a supplementary volume called Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, re- 
vised in 1946). It has three salient features: the best quick resumé of re- 
cent archaeological source material for Old Testament study, the best 
condensed article on Canaanite religion, and an extended treatment on 
the days of David and Solomon. Both books are already in revised edi- 
tions. Furthermore, the notes in these two books are a card catalogue to all 
major articles written in the field of biblical archaeology by all the best 
scholars in the world. Thus a careful study of these notes will acquaint 
the reader with the names and works of the great European and Pales- 
tinian scholars as well as the American. Jack Finegan’s Light from the 
Ancient Past is another excellent basic work. It is universally acknowl- 
edged as a scholarly work, and yet it makes easy reading on the archae- 
ological background of the Hebrew-Christian religion. It does not, how- 
ever, give as extended nor as deep a treatment of the Old Testament as 
Albright’s works. It is, nonetheless, uniquely valuable for its condensed 
archaeology of the New Testament and the Christian church up to 500 
A.D.; and it is the latest work in these fields. It is profusely illustrated, a 
necessity in helping the amateur to understand archaeology. 
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For a briefer condensation of biblical archaeology there is The West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible by G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. 
Filson (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1945). It also has special 
virtues for it has the best set of Bible maps available anywhere and is 
the best condensed geography of Palestine. Furthermore, it has an in- 
troductory article by Albright on the “what and how” of biblical archae- 
ology, and one of the best highly condensed chronologies of Bible times. 
Then , period by period, the archaeology of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment as well as that of early church history is briefly covered. 

From this point on, the works discussed will be those specializing in a 
particular field of biblical archaeology. The large encyclopedic work 
which is basic for geography is F.-M. Abel’s Géographie de la Palestine 
(Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie, 1933). Then there is Gustaf Dalman’s Sacred 
Sites and Ways (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935). It is a study of 
the topography of the Gospels and with it one is enabled to walk over 
Palestine and to see the land very much as Jesus saw it. This book is 
invaluable for the minister who wants to recreate in his sermons the land 
that Jesus knew. Dalman is a genius in describing all phases of Palestine 
—its mountains and streams, its trees and flowers, its wild life, and its 
peoples. The varied customs and manners of the people of Palestine are 
well portrayed. If one has access to a seminary or university library, it 
will be worth while to look at the airplane photos of Palestine in another 
of Dalman’s works, Hundert Deutsche Fliergarbilder aus Palaestina 
(Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1925). 

The River fordan by Nelson Glueck (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946) is a blending of geography and archaeology. It is written 
by the best authority on this section of Palestine and in a literary style 
that is charming. It too, is full of sermonic hints. Although the author 
is Jewish, he handles kindly the New Testament materials. Another book 
of his is The Other Side of the Jordan (New Haven: The American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1940). It is a similar blending of geog- 
raphy and archaeology for the southern two-thirds of Transjordan. 
Again he is the best authority on this district and since both the geog- 
raphy and archaeology of that land had been only cursorily touched pre- 
viously his findings are most striking and illuminating for Bible study. 
Both books are excellently illustrated. 

For the customs and manners of Bible times there is Dalman’s book re- 
ferred to above. Then there is the Encyclopedia of Bible Life by Made- 
leine S. and J. Lane Miller (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944). Al- 
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though not written by professional scholars, it is full of helpful material 
and is well illustrated. If carefully used it is valuable. An older book is 
George M. Mackie’s Bible Manners and Customs (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co.). Although it is from the days of Turkish Palestine and 
has occasional faults, it is still ideal for a condensed work in this field. It 
is alive with sermonic materials and quickly provides sermon outlines, 
illustrations, and ideas. In this field of customs and manners, however, 
one must be careful not to confuse all modern Arab customs with those 
of the Old Testament, for many of the customs seen among the Arabs 
of today have been introduced since Bible times. 

All such books, therefore, need to be checked by a study of the ma- 
terials actually dug up in the excavations. A helpful book in this field is 
Millar Burrows’ What Mean These Stones (New Haven: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1941). Here both text and pictures build 
up the ancient life. Unfortunately there is no brief handbook in English 
covering this field although in German there is Kurt Galling’s Biblisches 
Reallexikon (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1937). And in 
French there is A. G. Barrois’ Manuel d’archéologie biblique (Paris: 
Picard, 1939). Barrois is now a professor at Princeton and we hope that 
this pen will again be busy in the archaeological field. 

For a quick introduction to the way that the archaeologist works there 
is Cyrus H. Gordon’s The Living Past (New York: John Day, 1941). 
Here are chapters on surface explorations, actual excavations of various 
cities and “emeteries, decipherment and translation of inscriptional ma- 
terial, and glyptic art studies. A more technical and expanded work is 
James H. Breasted’s The Oriental Institute (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1933). Its wealth of illustrations is excellent, and most 
helpful to the novice. For the excavator’s own stories of their Palestinian 
excavations in popular narrative there is Melvin G. Kyle’s Excavating 
Kiriath-Sepher’s Ten Cities (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1934), and The Story of fericho by John & J. B. E. Garstang 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., 1940). 

The best brief resumé of Palestinian excavations is Chester C. Mc- 
Cown’s The Ladder of Progress in Palestine (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1943). After a short chapter on how excavations are con- 
‘ ducted, he begins with excavations of prehistoric sites and then takes us 
on a tour of the major excavations which relate to the Old Testament 
and the New Testament and even to church history. A good bibliogra- 
phy enhances the book’s value. For a broader archaeological picture of 
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the whole ancient world in which the Bible was cradled see Robert M. 
Engberg’s The Dawn of Civilization and Life in the Ancient East (Chi- 
cago: University of Knowledge, Inc., 1940). 

On the linguistic side of Old Testament archaeological research the 
minister is far less fortunate. Although the work done in linguistics can 
be called by no other name than spectacular, only a small amount of it 
is available outside of technical publications. A new Hebrew lexicon is 
badly needed but the only one projected is Ludwig Koehler’s Lexicon in 
Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden: E. J. Brill). A specimen page of it 
sent out by the publishers shows it must be used with caution. Fortunate- 
ly, Henry S. Gehman used this new linguistic material when rewriting 
the Old Testament section of The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, 
by John D. Davis, revised and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman (Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944). Of course, he was desperately 
crowded for space and thus could use only a small amount of the available 
linguistic data. 

As illustrative of the expanded use of this detailed linguistic material 
for a particular problem there are two books by Alexander Heidel: The 
Babylonian Genesis (Chicago: The University of Chicago Fress, 1942) 
and The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1946). The author is well fitted for this 
work, being both an Accadian and an Old Testament specialist. In the 
former work he contrasts the biblical story of the Creator’s work with 
that of the old creation myths of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. In the lat- 
ter he contrasts the Old Testament concept of the future life with the 
great epic of the hero, Gilgamesh, who sought immortality from the gods. 

There are no recent major books devoted exclusively to New Testa- 
ment archaeology. Finegan’s book already referred to has a heavy New 
Testament section excellently worked out. A number of other works 
listed also reach over into the New Testament. But archaeology in the 
New Testament field is no longer handled as a unit as it is in the Old 
Testament. Instead Greek and Roman archaeologists handle the Pauline 
field and their findings appear in those journals, and then in the respec- 
tive commentaries involved. The publications of Sir William Ramsay 
were the last New Testament books majoring in archaeology. No work 
comparable to his has ever been done for the Palestine of the Gospels. 
Indeed, it is the tragedy of biblical archaeology that only a minimum of 
excavation work has been done in New Testament Palestine, even since 
the close of the First World War. The last of the encyclopedic books on 
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New Testament archaeology was Cadmen M. Cobern’s The New Arche- 
ological Discoveries and their Bearing Upon the New Testament (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1917). 

Two very inexpensive journals can keep the poorest parish minister 
abreast of the current findings of biblical archaeology. The Biblical Ar- 
chaeologist is written by the best of scholars but uses a literary style that 
can be easily comprehended not only by the average minister, but by 
many of the teachers in his Bible school. Its rapid increase in circulation 
is testimony to its exceptional value. The Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research is a more technical journal but anyone who 
has read the books recommended in this article will be able to use this 
journal. It handles the latest findings from a technical angle and con- 
tains reviews of all the best books and articles in the field of biblical 
archaeology. Both are quarterly journals published by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street., New Haven 11, Con- 
necticut. The Biblical Archaeologist is 50c a year, the Bulletin $1.00 a 
year. The latter journal will soon acquaint its readers with the names 
and characteristics of other archaeological journals both American and 
foreign. 

This list of publications in no sense exhausts the good books in this sub- 
ject and another writer would doubtless give a somewhat different list. 
Nevertheless, these books will not only give a minister a good introduc- 
tion to biblical archaeology, but they will also acquaint him with the 
other better books, for in many of the works above listed there are fine 
evaluations of related publications in the field. For an extended list of 
publications and for literature of a more technical nature than that de- 
scribed in this article consult the notes in the books of Albright and Fine- 
gan. To these may be added The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology 
and the Bible, edited by Elihu Grant (New Haven: The American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1938). Each chapter deals with the pres- 
ent state of some particular phase of archaeology such as Anatolian, Mes- 
opotamian, Arabian, Egyptian, etc. 

The author of this article does not agree with all the views expressed in 
the books he has recommended, and anyone who reads these books care- 
fully will see that at times they disagree with one another. Indeed, the 
marvel is that in so young a science with so many diversified fields 
there is so much common agreement on major issues relating to the Scrip- 
tures. Any minister who reads through such a list of books as is herein 
suggested will find himself enriched with a wealth of new data for Bible 
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study. He will discover the history of the Bible strikingly confirmed and 
illuminated and he will appreciate the theology of the Old Testament 
as never before when he sees it against the background of Canaanite pa- 
ganism. In short, from a purely utilitarian viewpoint the reader in bibli- 
cal archaeology will never lack for interesting sermonic material either 
of a basic nature or of an illustrative character. And from a spiritual 
viewpoint his own soul should be richly blessed as he watches this world- 
wide panorama of God’s redemptive work down through the ages as it is 
revealed in the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament. 
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“The Great Commission” 
by HAROLD M. PARKER, Jr. 


Matthew 28:19 


TAKING a cue from R. B. Woodworth’s article in the July, 1947 issue of 
Interpretation, I want to point out another instance where a simple 
“matter may lead translators into a morass,” showing “how successors 
in Indian file get deeper into the bog and its mire.” 

In our great zeal to find missionary messages in the Scriptures, we 
have placed much emphasis on “Go!” This is the deplorable case in the 
Great Commission; actually there is far more in this passage than mere 
going. Rather we find such words as “discipling,” “baptizing,” “teach- 
ing.” Let us observe the Greek of this phrase for just a moment: 


mwopevdévres otv pabnreboate wavta Ta vn, Barrivovres abrods eis 7d Svoua 
tov Ilarpdés xal rot Tiod xai rot ‘Avyiou Ilvebyaros, didacxovres abrois rnpeiv 
wavrTa dca éverecdaunv dyiv. 


As we see it in the Greek, ropeOéyres is not an imperative at all, but 
rather an aorist passive participle used as a deponent verb. Instead of 
translating it “Go,” would it not be better translated “having gone”? 
Note that the emphasis is really on the aorist imperative, yabnreboate, 
because the aorist imperative usually has a note of urgency in it. (For 
instance, there are seven aorist imperatives in the Lord’s Prayer.) In 
fact, this is the only command in the Great Commission. 


How has this phrase been translated in the past? 


Authorized Version: Go ye therefore, and teach... 

American Standard Version: Go ye therefore, and make disciples . . . 
Revised Standard Version: Go therefore and make disciples . . . 
Berkeley V ersion': Go out, therefore, and make disciples. . . 
Smith-Goodspeed: Therefore go and make disciples . . . 





1. Verkuyl, Gerrit, Berkeley Version of the New Testament. (Berkeley, Calif.: James J. Gil- 
lick & Co., 1945.) 
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This leads us to the question: Can a participle be used as an imperative? 
A. T. Robertson’ cites several instances where such has happened. In 
concluding, however, he says, “The participle is not technically either 
indicative, subjunctive, optative, or imperative. The context must de- 
cide.”* A study of the context will help us in exegeting this passage. 
Jesus has met the disciples, and to reassure those that doubt, he says, “All 
authority has been given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Then he 
charges the disciples. 

Rather than stress the “going” of the Commission, the emphasis is 
placed on the discipling of the nations because Jesus has the authority. 
The particle of» makes this evident. It would seem to read, “Therefore 
—on the basis of my authority—having gone (when you have gone), 
disciple all nations: lo, I am with you alway.” 

It is sincerely trusted that the author is not trying to dabble with mere 
petty things; rather it is hoped that this, as well as other articles occur- 
ring in this section, will push us back to our Greek and Hebrew Scriptures 
for final authority and for the true interpretation. 





2. A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research. (New York: 
Charles R. Smith, Inc., 1931), pp. 944-46. 


3. Ibid., p. 946. Italics mine. 








STUDIA BIBLICA 





I. The Book of Genesis 


by DONALD G. MILLER 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


“Wuere did Cain get his wife?” This favorite question of those who know 
the Bible only by hearsay, betrays an attitude which is shared by many 
who claim to be serious students of it. They bring to their study a frame 
of mind which seeks to make the Bible serve ends for which it was never 
designed. All true Bible study must begin with a surrender to the Bible 
on its own terms. The Bible must be allowed to define its own purpose 
and to propose its own means of accomplishing that purpose. As the 
late Archbishop Temple once wrote: “We should read every book in the 
mood appropriate to it. The man who asked concerning Paradise Lost, 
‘But what does it prove?’ had read it in the mood appropriate to the 
reading of Euclid.” And, of course, he lost the meaning of Paradise 
Lost! This principle is particularly true in approaching the Book of 
Genesis. Its treasures yield themselves only to those who sit down before 
it in a mood appropriate to its nature. 

Such a mood embodies at least three features. First, the book must be 
viewed from the viewpoint of the writer. One cannot see as he saw unless 
he stands where he stood, and looks at the record through his eyes. It 
is not the writer’s intention to describe the process by which the universe 
and man came into being. We could not understand that, even if we 
were told. It is rather his purpose to set forth the source of all created 
things, the purpose for which they were created, the nature of man and 
his unique relation to God, the intrusion of sin into the human scene with 
its devastating consequences, both for individuals and for society, and the 
beginnings of the process of redemption by God through a specially 
chosen nation which was to be the instrument of divine redemption for 





1. The Bible Treasury, ed. by J. C. Squire and A. E. Baker (New York: Coward McCann, 
Inc., 1934), Pp. ix. 
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“all the nations.” The book, then, is not history; it is “evangelical his- 
tory.” It is not science; it is religion. “Indeed,” says Marcus Dods, 
“what we mean by scientific knowledge was not in all the thoughts of 
the people for whom this book was written. . . . if we are to understand 
what is here written we must . . . read these chapters not as chronological, 
astronomical, geological, biological statement, but as a moral or spiritual 
conception.” 

Second, one must read with historic perspective. Dr. William Sanday 
once deplored a type of Bible study which was “deficient in sympathy 
and in intelligence for the difference between one age and another.” 
This lack of historic perspective is peculiarly fatal to an understanding 
of the Book of Genesis, whether it be in those who decry the Book be- 
cause its naive science and inadequate religious and moral concepts are 
inferior to ours, or in those who laud it because it accords with the latest 
science. God does not reveal to man that which man by his own search- 
ing, can discover. The advance of science awaits human discovery with 
the telescope and the microscope and experimental laboratory methods 
used by the physical scientists. Our knowledge of human history is the 
outgrowth of historical and archaeological research. It is, therefore, a 
denial of all historic perspective to demand that the writer of Genesis 
should have had revealed to him scientific or historical data which paral- 
lel completely the verifiable scientific and historical facts available in 
our day. He took the materials which his age offered him, and through 
them gave a unique revelation of God and of the meaning of human 
life and destiny. It is a mistake, therefore, either to discard this writer’s 
religious insight because his science, history, and morality were dated, or 
to insist that his scientific and historic and moral views are all worthy be- 
cause his religion was good. Historic perspective will demand that we 
distinguish between the revelation and the vehicle through which it 
comes, that we avoid casting out the treasure because of the earthiness 
of the vessel in which it is carried, or that we falsely claim virtues for the 
earthen vessel because of the glory of the eternal truth which it holds. 

A third feature of the mood appropriate to the Book of Genesis is an 
awareness of oriental modes of thought. The oriental thinks in pictures 
and symbols, not in theories and cold principles. He thinks concretely, 
rather than abstractly. He is intuitive, not philosophical. He is poetic, 
not literalistic. He is more desirous of making one feel the truth than of 


2. The Book of Genesis (Hartford: The S. S. Scranton Co., 1933), p. 5. 
3. The Life of Christ in Recent Research (New York: Oxford University Press, 1907), p. 171. 
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giving an exact description in which each detail is factually authentic. 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, himself a Syrian, says that the oriental “loves 
to speak in pictures, and to subordinate literal accuracy to the total im- 
pression of an utterance.” “He sees no essential difference between nine 
o’clock and half after nine, or whether a conversation took place on the 
housetop or in the house. The main thing is to know the substance of 
what happened, with as many of the supporting details as may be con- 
veniently remembered. A case may be overstated or understated, not 
necessarily for the purpose of deceiving, but to impress the hearer with 
the significance or the insignificance of it.”* This marked difference be- 
tween the poetic type of mind which produced the Book of Genesis and 
the scientific type of mind which is brought to its reading in our day 
needs clear recognition. On the one hand, it should become a controlling 
factor in the study of those who seek to “exalt” the Bible by insisting on 
its verbal inerrancy. To literalize talking serpents or to ascribe scientific 
accuracy to the processes of creation as they are set forth in Genesis, is 
to do violence to the type of mind through which God was pleased to 
make himself known to the world and to turn many thoughtful people 
away from the Bible in disdain. On the other hand, to discredit the Bible 
because it does not yield to the canons of scientific exactitude is equally 
unfortunate, and has a like effect in withholding from men the transcend- 
ent truths which the Bible is designed to impart. “The real value of his- 
tory,” said Percy Ainsworth, “lies not in the nicety with which it records 
incidents but in the plainness and force with which it makes the deeds 
of men exhibit the principles that go to the making or unmaking of the 
world.” 


INITIAL INDUCTIVE STUDY 


Having sought to bring to one’s study the appropriate mood, the place 
to begin is with the Book of Genesis itself. A halting approach made for 
one’s self will be more fruitful than the best of instruction which comes 
to us once or twice removed from the Book itself. Emerson once wrote, 
“There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives at the con- 
viction . . . that though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of 
nourishing corn can come to him but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to till.”® On another occasion, he 





4. The Syrian Christ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916), pp. 117, 109. 

5. The Pilgrim Church (London: Robert Culley, 1910), pp. 117f. 

6. Select Essays and Addresses, ed. by Eugene D. Holmes (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931), p. 79. 
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added, “I cannot choose but rely on my own poverty, more than on your 
wealth. I cannot make your consciousness tantamount to mine. Only the 
star dazzles; the planet has a faint, moon-light ray.”’ One of the chief 
faults of much of our Bible study is that it has a planetary ray of reflected 
paleness, it deals with questions which touch the surface of knowledge re- 
lated to the Book but do not reach the depths of the Book’s own appeal. 
“There is much discussion about the Bible,” said Bishop Westcott, “but, 
as I fear, little knowledge of it. We are curious to inquire—and it is a 
reasonable curiosity—when this book and that was written; but we are 
contented to be ignorant of what this book or that contains.”* A personal 
quest, made at firsthand—a determination to rely on one’s own poverty 
instead of the wealth of another—this is the place to begin. 


“Image the Whole” 


Browning’s advice to “image the whole” first before “execut{ing] the 
parts” is nowhere more wise than with regard to the Book of Genesis. 
There is no better means of acquiring a mood appropriate to the study 
of this book than envisioning it in the large. For example, look into the 
time element in the book. How much time is covered by the entire book? 
Are there some areas of the book which cover a long period of time in 
a relatively short space, and other areas which cover a brief period of 
time in a rather large space? If so, the emphasis of the author would 
obviously be on the materials where more space is given to a shorter 
period of time. A cursory recognition of this time factor will immediately 
reveal that the movement markedly slackens at Chapter 12. Prior to that, 
centuries—perhaps millennia—are covered in eleven chapters. Follow- 
ing that, four generations in the life of one family are covered in thirty- 
nine chapters. Apparently, the significant part of the story lies in these 
thirty-nine chapters. Why did the author’s interest lie there? 

Or, look at the characters involved in the Book. The first eleven chap- 
ters deal with the entire human race, depicting two starts which God 
made with man, and the disaster in which each of them ended. At Chap- 
ter 12, the story narrows from interest in the race to interest in an indi- 
vidual, Abraham. Then, following that, thirty-nine chapters are given 
over exclusively to four characters—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
—with some minor characters who take their meaning largely from 
their relation to these main characters. Why this change in emphasis? 





7. Ibid., p. 40. 
8. Lessons from Work (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902), p. 138. 
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What gives these four leading characters their significance? Do they 
exist for themselves, or do they bear a peculiar relation to “all the na- 
tions,” and does the book end on a note of interest in the whole human 
race once more? 

Furthermore, the element of geography as it is seen in the book as a 
whole is significant. The book begins with the spread of the human 
family over the entire earth. Then interest narrows in Chapter 12 to the 
land of Canaan. From there on through much of the Book there is fre- 
quent repetition of the words “land” and “seed.” There is to be in the 


future a people who will live in this land to bless the world. Why this 
land? Well, Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, the center of the 


great empire to the east. He made a sojourn in Egypt, the center of the 
great empire to the south. The Book closes with Abraham’s “seed” living 
prosperously within the bounds of the Egyptian empire, but with the 
consciousness that their destiny is yet to be fulfilled in the little land to the 
north where Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their wives lie buried. And 
so, this significant people sinks tiny roots in the land which lay at the 
center of the ancient world, and formed the very heart of the “fertile 
crescent” tipped at both ends by great empires through whose exploits 
the civilization of the ancient world took its character. What better place 
could have been chosen as the home of the little nation whose function 
it was to leaven the spiritual life of “all the nations”? 

Then, too, the oft-recurring formula “these are the generations of” 
serves as a guide to the structure of the book as a whole. To follow it 
through the book with its frequent listing of generations which drop into 
insignificance, and its singling out of other generations which assume 
tremendous importance to the story, is an aid in discovering the view- 
point of the writer. Why, to him, did some lines of descent go into ob- 
livion, and others carry forward significant aspects of the story? To seek 
for the answer is to meet the writer on his own terms. 

Now, in the light of the whole, one is ready to ask what the first eleven 
chapters contribute to the Book. They must assume their significance 
from the part which the writer makes them play in the unfolding drama 
he is depicting. To force them into any other significance is to do vio- 
lence to the Book by telling the writer what he should have meant by 
them rather than letting him tell the reader what he did mean. These 
chapters exist to answer certain basic questions about the human scene 
which is depicted in Chapters 12 to 50 and which unfolds throughout 
the rest of the Bible. What are these questions? First, why was the uni- 
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ley verse created? Chapter 1 answers: For man, who is the crown of crea- 
la- § tion. But, then, the further question arises, Why was man created? To 





an this, not as clear an answer is given, for the riddle of human existence 
does not lend itself to patent replies. But at least this much is suggested: 
sa ff Man was created to enjoy the universe in which he is placed (2:8, 9), 
an | and to labor in it, utilizing its capacities and keeping it from unkempt 
the deterioration (2:15). But more than this, man is to develop moral 
re- capacities through active obedience to the will of his Creator (2:16, 17). 
he He bears a special relation of moral responsibility to God, as a creature 
his living consciously under the moral sovereignty of a Creator, which is 
the | unique. To enforce this uniqueness, special care is given to pointing out 
the | that no other creatures could share with him in it (2:18-20). And, to 
ing bring his uniqueness to fruition, a society was to be formed in which all 
the his capacities could function, and the will of the Creator could be ex- 
the pressed in all human relations. But a third question arises: If this were 
nd the purpose of man’s creation, how may we account for the sordidness 
the and pain and tragedy of human life? Chapter 3 gives the answer: Man’s 
tile refusal to live as a creature under the sovereignty of his Creator has 
its marred the divine intention in his creation. Disobedience to God is the 
ace explanation of human frustration. The full outflowering of this is ex- 
ion pressed in the behaviour of Lamech in 4:23, 24. Judgment falls upon 
this in the form of a flood. A new start is made. What then? The new 
of” | start, too, is doomed to failure by human sin. Its outgrowth is nothing 
y it but confusion and discord (11:1-9). There is no answer in recurring 
nto starts. Human nature has within it the seeds of its own destruction. Di- 
me vine redemption is the only hope. And the unfolding drama of that di- 
“W- vine saving intervention in human affairs begins with Abraham and is 
ob- carried forward through the Bible until it reaches its consummation in 
eck a Cross and a Resurrection. These opening chapters of Genesis, there- 
fore, are here, not to satisfy idle curiosity, nor to teach science, history, 
yen or ethnology, nor to validate cherished theories of inspiration. They 
nce are designed to introduce the basic questions relevant to the unfolding 
ma | drama of redemption presented in the Bible, and their meaning is to be 
fio- | sought within the limits of this relationship. 
b 
Me. “Execute the Parts” 
ene The next step in the inductive process is to study into the significance 
out © of the major structural units of the book in their relation to the whole, 


and in their inner development within themselves. Apart from the first 
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eleven chapters, the rest of the book involves brief biographical sketches 
of four men. Study each career, first for its contribution to the entire 
Book of Genesis, and then for the character development which is de- 
picted. What events in the lives of these men are depicted? To which 
is most space given? How much time elapses between events, and with 
what significance? What problems do these men face, and how are they 
solved? What other characters are introduced in connection with them, 
and with what significance? What contribution did each make to the 
movement of which he was a part? What values are suggested for mod- 
ern life, individually and socially? What basic truths about God, and 
man, and their mutual relationships are set forth? To ask, and to answer 
such questions as these is to find one’s way into the Book of Genesis. 

Take, for example, the career of Abraham. Center first in chapter 15. 
Note that twenty-four hours is covered in the experience there recorded, 
indicating how tremendous an event it must have been to Abraham. But 
such experiences do not come without a background of preparation for 
them. Appropriately, Chapter 15 opens with the words, “After these 
things.” After what things? What was it in Abraham’s career set forth 
in Chapter 14 which prepared the way for the experience of Chapter 15? 
Then work on back through to Chapter 12 with this in mind. Next, work 
forwards from Chapter 15. How much time has elapsed between Chap- 
ters 15 and 16? What problem did this lapse of time raise for Abraham? 
What measure did he adopt in Chapter 16 to solve his problem? Then, 
how much time has elapsed between Chapter 16 and 17? How do the 
early verses of Chapter 17 increase Abraham’s problem? Note especially 
verse 18. Now seek the solution of Abraham’s problem in Chapter 21, 
which leads into the climax of his character development in Chapter 22. 
Then ask yourself what contribution is made to the unfolding of Abra- 
ham’s character in Chapters 18-20. Now review the career of Abraham 
from the standpoint of the frequently recurring covenant, or promise, 
made to Abraham, noting the preparation for its reception in each case, 
and the consequences which flow from it in each case. Make a similar 
approach to the careers of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, and the religious 
meanings of the Book will begin increasingly to unfold. 


Examine the Details 


The third main step in the inductive process is to make a minute ex- 
amination of details in any spot chosen for special study. This involves 
a careful study of word meanings, which must be drawn from the origi- 
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nal Hebrew, or from commentators who have based their study on the 
original language. Then consideration must be given to phrases, clauses, 
sentences—to all the items of grammatical structure which are designed 
to convey thought through language. 


Tue REsouRCES OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Inductive study should now be followed by careful research in the 
materials regarding Genesis which modern scholarship has made avail- 
able. This has a two-fold function. First, it will serve as a check to one’s 
own conclusions, either confirming them or correcting them. Second, it 
will enlarge one’s horizon of thought and enrich his own study immeas- 
urably. There is “wisdom in many minds”! 


Encyclopedia Articles 


A good place to begin is with encyclopedia articles. They usually give, 
in brief outline form, a rather complete introduction to the problems of 
study involved in any book of the Bible, both as to content and as to prob- 
lems of introduction. Furthermore, the bibliographical suggestions usu- 
ally carried at the close of encyclopedia articles are helpful. The article 
entitled “Hexateuch” in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge (12 vols.; New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1908- 
12) is a good starting place, inasmuch as the article is jointly written, 
the first part by H. L. Strack, who surveys the history of critical study 
up to the time of publication, and champions the documentary theory; 
the second part by John D. Davis, who rejects the documentary theory 
and argues for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. This same divi- 
sion of opinion may be observed by reading jointly the article “Genesis,” 
by Wilhelm Miller, in The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia 
(5 vols.; rev. ed., Chicago: The Howard Severance Co., 1930), and 
H. E. Ryle’s article on “Genesis” in Hastings’s A Dictionary of the Bible 
(5 vols.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898-1904). The former 
sets forth the arguments for Mosaic authorship, the latter the main lines 
of the documentary hypothesis. Two Jewish encyclopedias interestingly 
enough, present this same cleavage of opinion. Benno Jacob, in “Genesis, 
The Book of,” The fewish Encyclopedia (12 vols.; New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1901-06) presents fairly the views on both sides of the 
question, but adheres to the conservative side, while Solomon Landman, 
in “Genesis,” The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (10 vols.; New York: 
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The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., 1939-43) reveals a marked 
leaning toward the liberal side. 


Commentaries 


The leading commentaries on Genesis are excellently written, and in 
most cases contain thorough discussions of introductory questions as well 
as helpful exegetical materials. Individual characterization is not pos- 
sible here. But, as regards the use of commentaries, a word from Richard 
Baxter in the seventeenth century is still timely: “Seek after truth with- 
out too great or too small regard to the judgment of others: neither con- 
temn them nor be captivated to them. Use the help of the wise; but give 
not up your reason absolutely to any.” The major commentaries which 
have been written in English, or translated into English, are as follows: 


“Bennett, W. H., Genesis (The Century Bible). New York: Oxford University Press, 


1904. 

Catvin, Joun. Commentaries on the Book of Genesis, 2 Vols. Trans. John King. 
Edinburgh, Calvin Translation Society, 1847. 

De.itzscH, Franz, A New Commentary on Genesis. Trans. Sophia Taylor. New 
York: Scribner and Welford, 1889. 

Drtman, Aucust, Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded, 2 Vols. Trans. 
Wm. B. Stevenson. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1892. 

Dops, Marcus, The Book of Genesis (The Expositor’s Bible). New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1900. 

, The Book of Genesis (Handbooks for Bible Classes). Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1907. 

Driver, S. R., The Book of Genesis (Westminster Commentaries) , Second Edition. 
London: Methuen and Company, 1904. 

Kautscu, M. M., Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, Volume 
I. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 1855. 

Ker, C. F., and Detrrzscu, F., Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament, Volume 
I. Trans. James Martin. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1881. 

Lance, J. P., Genesis. Trans. Tayler Lewis and A. Gosman. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s and Company, 1869. 





’ Prerers, ALBertus, Notes on Genesis. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 


Company, 1943. 
Ryte, H. F., The Book of Genesis (The Cambridge Bible). Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. 
Skinner, C. J., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (International 
Critical Commentary). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 
SpuRRELL, GeorceE J., Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1887. 
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Of these works, Keil and Lange are the most conservative. Kalisch 
is a Jew. Bennett, Dods, and Ryle are written in popular form, but are 
backed by solid scholarship. Delitzsch, Dillman, Driver, and Skinner 
are the most complete and detailed, all assuming a critical viewpoint, 
with Driver and Skinner more radical in their criticism than the others, 
but withal reverent and devout. Spurrell gives careful verse-by-verse 
comments on the Hebrew text. Pieters is a popularly written book, deal- 
ing in the main with the problems in the early chapters of Genesis from 
a conservative, but not a literalistic, viewpoint. Calvin wrote, of course, 
before the dawn of modern criticism, but has left a permanent contribu- 
tion through his exegetical insights. 


Problems of Introduction 


Introductory works to the Book of Genesis are inextricably entwined 
in the general problem of Pentateuchal criticism. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as that is not the field dealt with in this article, and because it is such a 
vast subject, the works listed below are somewhat arbitrarily chosen. 
They cover nearly all aspects of the problem, and represent views that 
are strongly conservative, mildly conservative, mildly liberal, and radi- 
cally liberal. 


Appis, W. E., The Documents of the Hexateuch, 2 Vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1898. 
‘ALuis, Oswap T., The Five Books of Moses. Philadelphia. The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1943. 
_-BissELL, Epwin Cone, The Pentateuch, Its Origin and Structure. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 
CarPENTER, J. E., and Harrorp-Batterssy, G., Composition of the Hexateuch. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1902. 
Coprens, Josep, The Old Testament and the Critics. Trans. Edward A. Ryan. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 
Cuapman, A. T., An Introduction to the Pentateuch. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1911. 
Driver, S. R., An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, rev. ed. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
Green, Wituiam H., The Unity of the Book of Genesis. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1910. 
HommMeEL, Fritz, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition. Trans. Edmund McClure and 
Leonard Crosslé. New York: E. and J. B. Young and Company, 1897. 
Kent, Cuartes Foster, Beginnings of Hebrew History (The Student’s Old Testa- 
ment, Vol. I). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 
Macponap, Duncan Brack, The Hebrew Literary Genius. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1933. 
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McFapyen, J. E., An Introduction to the Old Testament. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong and Son, 1906. 

MOo..erR, WILHELM, Are the Critics Right? Trans. C. H. Irwin. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1899. 

NAvILLe, Epovarp H., The Unity of Genesis. London: Harrison and Sons, 1915. 

OesTERLEY, W. O. E., and Ropinson, THEoporE H., An Introduction to the Books 
of the Old Testament. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

Orr, James, The Problem of the Old Testament. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906. 

Orttey, R. L., Aspects of the Old Testament (Lecture III). London: Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1901. 

PreirFER, Rosert H., Introduction to the Old Testament. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. 

RoserTson, JAMES, The Early Religion of Israel. Edinburgh: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1892. 

Simpson, Davin C., Pentateuchal Criticism. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1924. 

Wape, G. W., The Book of Genesis. London: Longman, 1896. 

WELLHAUSEN, Jutius, Article, “Pentateuch,” in The Encylopedia Britannica, gth 
ed. New York: Samuel L. Hall, 1878-89. 

Wiener, Harotp M., Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism. Oberlin: Bibliotheca Sacra 
Company, 1910. 

, The Origin of the Pentateuch. Oberlin: Bibliotheca Sacra Company, 1912. 





Of the writers mentioned above, Allis, Bissell, Green, Moller, Naville, 
and Wiener all champion the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, thus 
denying outright the presence of different documents in the structure of 
the Book of Genesis. Hommel, Orr, and Robertson grant the presence 
of documentary strata in the Book of Genesis as we have it, but argue 
that the documents are based on early tradition and reflect quite faith- 
fully the cultural and religious background of patriarchal times. Addis, 
Chapman, Driver, Kent, McFadyen, Oesterley and Robertson, Ottley, 
Pfeiffer, Simpson, Wade, and Wellhausen all reflect quite strongly in 
widely varying form, the documentary theory which was given its basic 
and classic expression by Wellhausen. It is the judgment of most of these 
writers that the cultural and religious life set forth in the Book of Genesis 
reflects a later age in which the documents were put together in their 
present form, rather than the age of the patriarchs. Addis, Kent, and 
Wade have set forth this documentary theory in a vivid way by arrang- 
ing the materials in the form of the supposed documents from which they 
came, for study purposes. Coppens and Macdonald represent a reaction 
against the exclusive hold of the documentary theory in Pentateuchal 
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interpretation. Macdonald accepts the documentary hypothesis, but 
feels that it is inadequate as a medium for releasing the vital spiritual 
truths of these ancient books. He stresses, rather, the spiritual impact of 
the literary and religious genius of the books as they now lie. Coppens, 
a Belgian Roman Catholic scholar, has given a most worthy survey of 
the history of the critical movement, and the present reaction from the 
Wellhausen hypothesis of monotheism as an 8th century product toward 
the view of a rather primitive monotheism in Israel. 


Archaeology 


The spearhead of reaction toward an early monotheism in Israel and 
the priority, in time, of the law over the prophets, has been the study 
of archaeology. A few of the major books in this field should be con- 
sulted in regard to their materials relating to patriarchal times. A selec- 
tive list follows: 


Apams, J. McKee, Ancient Records and the Bible. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1946. 


ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM F., The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1932. 

, From the Stone Age to Christianity. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940. 

Burrows, Mititar, What Mean These Stones? New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1941. 

Finecan, Jack, Light From the Ancient Past. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946. 

Kyte, Metvin Grove, The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criticism. 
Oberlin: The Bibliotheca Sacra Company, 1924. 

McCown, C. C., The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 

Rosinson, Grorce L., The Bearing of Archaeology on the Old Testament. New 
York: American Tract Society, 1941. 

Woo .ey, Sir Cuartes Leonarp, Ur of the Chaldees. London: E. Benn, Ltd., 1929. 








, Abraham: Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 


Of these, Albright is the most authoritative. Kyle and Robinson are 
the most conservative in their conclusions. Finegan and McCown are 
more popular in form, the latter being quite liberal in his judgments. 
Woolley is to be read with some caution, but is perhaps the most thorough 
student of Ur and its environs. 
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Preaching Values 


The following list of expository aids could be consulted with profit, 
if used as guides for thought and style rather than substitutes for them. 


CanbLIsH, Rosert S., The Book of Genesis, 2 Vols. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1868. 

Dops, Marcus, Isaac, Jacob and joseph. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1896. 

Hastincs, James, Ed., The Greater Men and Women of the Bible: Adam-Jose ph. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 

MAcLaREN, ALEXANDER, The Exposition of Holy Scripture, Volume I. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1907. 

Matueson, Georce, The Representative Men of the Bible, Volume I. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1903. 

Maurice, Freperick Denison, The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 
London: Macmillan and Company, 1867. 

McFapyEn, J. E., The Interest of the Bible (Chapter XIII, “Civilization Criticized 
at the Source”). London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1922. 

Meyer, F. B., Abraham: or, The Obedience of Faith. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

, Israel: A Prince With God. London: Morgan and Scott. 

PARKER, JosEPH, Adam, Noah, and Abraham. New York: Macmillan and Company, 
1880. 

Rosertson, F. W., Notes on Genesis. London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner and Com- 
pany, 1906. 

SmitH, Georce Apam, Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1901. 

Stan.ey, A. P., The History of the Jewish Church, Volume I. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1879. 

STRAHAN, JAMES, Hebrew Ideals: A Study of Genesis From Chap. XI to L, 3rd ed. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1915. 

Taytor, WittiaM M., Joseph the Prime-Minister. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1886. 

We cu, Apam C., The Story of Joseph. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 





General 


There are a few books worthy of mention which do not fall under any 
one of the above classifications. 


Barinc-Gou Lp, S., Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets and Other Old Testament 
Characters. New York: John B. Alden, 1885. 

Drang, WituiaM J., Abraham, His Life and Times. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

Draper, JoHN W., History of the Conflict Between Science and Religion. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1875. 

Gorpon, A. R., The Early Traditions of Genesis. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1907. 
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Hersuon, Paut Isaac, Genesis: With a Talmudic Commentary. London: S. Bagster 
and Sons, 1883. 

James, A. Gorpon, Creation Stories of Genesis and Their Relation to Modern 
Thought. London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1938. 

Kent, CuHartes Foster, The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 

Le Conte, Josep, Religion and Science. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1874. 

LutHER, Martin, The Creation: A Commentary on the First Five Chapters of 
Genesis. Trans. Henry Cole. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1858. 

Mann, THomas, Joseph and His Brothers, 4 Vols. in 5. Trans. H. T. Lane-Porter. 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1938-44. 

Raw.inson, GeorcE, Isaac and jacob, Their Lives and Times. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

Ryte, H. E., The Early Narratives of Genesis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1904. 

Simpson, H. L., Altars of Earth: Studies in Old Testament Humanism. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1922. 

Sweet, Louis Matuews, To Christ Through Evolution. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1925. 

Wurtz, W. W., Studies in Old Testament Characters. New York: Young Men’s 
Christian Association Press, 1909. 





Draper, Gordon, James, Le Conte, Luther, Ryle, and Sweet should 
be consulted in regard to the special problems of the early chapters of 
Genesis, and their relation to modern science. Luther’s work, of course, 
has no scientific value, but is theological and devotional. Baring-Gould 
and Hershon both seek to relate rabbinic tradition to the Book of Genesis. 
Kent, Deane, and Rawlinson are good general works in popular form. 
Simpson attempts to give a modern interpretation of the early stories of 
Genesis. Mann demonstrates how a great modern novelist looks out 
upon contemporary life through the eyes of early Hebrew tradition. 
White’s work is suggestive for inductive study. 


Conclusion 


Delitzsch termed Genesis “the most difficult book of the Old Testa- 
ment.” Luther said that it “contains things the most important, and at 
the same time the most obscure.” It is the task of the modern interpreter 
to wade through the “things obscure” in order to discover imbedded in 
them the “things important.” “For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that through patience and 
through comfort of the scriptures we might have hope.” (Romans 15:4). 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 1947 
by JOHN WM. WEVERS 


Ir 1s the purpose of this article to discuss books which have appeared during the 
year 1947 up to the time of writing and foreign books printed during the war 
years, many of which have not until quite recently been made available to 
American libraries. Many of the titles referred to are taken from book reviews, 
since these volumes were not accessible to the reviewer; they were added, however, 
to make the list more complete. A number of books appearing in the fall of 1946 
have also been added; wherever possible, however, the discussion of Professor 
R. B. Y. Scott in a previous article (Interpretation I, 2, pp. 245-251) has not been 
duplicated. For the reader’s convenience the books referred to have been cata- 
logued alphabetically by author or editor at the end of the discussion. 

1. THe Otp TesTAMENT AS A WHOLE—Under the editorship of Harold R. 
Willoughby, members and guests of the Chicago Society for Biblical Research 
have collaborated in producing The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, a 
group of essays on current trends in biblical studies. The versatile pen of A. G. 
Hebert has again produced a simply written apologetic for the Old Testament, in 
which the unity of the Testaments is defended (Scripture and the Faith). An- 
other book of general interest is The Message of the Bible, by R. K. Orchard. 
Of a completely different kind is the work of P.ten Have (Van Profeten en 
Apostelen) of which the first part, dealing with the Old Testament, appeared 


a 


at the beginning of the war years. The James Sprunt LeCttures for 1946, delivered | 


by Howard T. Kuist, have now been published under the title These Words Upon 


Thy Heart: Scripture and the Christian Response. It deals with the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture by literary and aesthetic principles such as those of Ruskin’s 
Essay on Composition, which is reproduced in abridged form in an appendix. 

2. THe LaNcuaGE OF THE OLD TesTAMENT—Of even more interest to Old 
Testament students than Zorell’s Hebrew and Aramaic lexicon is the forthcoming 
publication by Brill of Ludwig KGhler’s and W. Baumgartner’s Lexicon in Leiden. 
The work is a thorough revision of the last edition of Gesenius-Buhl’s Lexicon, in- 
corporating all the recent linguistic finds such as Ugaritic materials. The mean- 
ings are given in both German and English. For students of Ras Shamra Cyrus 
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H. Gordon’s new Ugaritic Handbook, scheduled to appear early in 1948, will 
fill a real need. Students of the Septuagint and New Testament Greek will re- 
ceive a valuable handbook when L. R. Palmer’s A Grammar of the post-Ptole- 
maic Papyri is finally complete. Only Volume I, Part I, dealing with the suf- 
fixes, has as yet been published. 

3. TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—Of considerable in- 
terest to students of Old Testament language and text criticism is the beautiful 
volume Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, collected and edited by W. H. P. 
Hatch. Students of the Septuagint have been greatly encouraged by the interest 
of Swedish scholars, as recently shown in G. Gerleman’s works on the Septuagint 
of Job and Chronicles (Studies in the Septuagint, I and II). Emendations of the 
controversial Song of Deborah have been proposed anew, this time in a small book 
of 67 pages by Oskar Grether. Another translation has been added to the grow- 
ing total of independent translations of the book of Psalms in Ronald Knox’s 
Psalms; a New Translation. A discussion of the history of and the critical prin- 
ciples employed in the work on the new Swiss translation of the Bible may be 
found in J. C. Gasser’s Die neue Ziircher-Bibeliibersetzung; Ein historischer 
Riickblick. 

4. COMMENTARIES AND STUDIES ON OLp TESTAMENT Books—Two works 
which have recently appeared on Esther, the one in German and the other in 
Dutch, show totally different points of view. The traditional approach of the Re- 
formed Church in the Netherlands is shown in G. Ch. Aalders’ work on Esther 
in the series Korte Verklaring der Heilige Schrift, whereas W. Vischer, author 
of Das Christus-zeugnis des Alten Testaments, also writes on Esther. Vischer, 
formerly pastor in Basel and now teaching at Montpellier, also wrote the well- 
known work on Job: Hiob, ein Zeuge Fesu Christi. The Schweich Lectures for 
1943, delivered by W. B. Stevenson, also dealing with the book of Job, have just 
been published (Poem of Fob, a literary study). Other works on Job include 
Lassen’s translation from the Hebrew of Levi ben Gershon’s Commentary on the 
Book of Job, Susman’s Das Buch Hiob und das Schicksal des juedischen Volkes, 
as well as two monographs on Job and the problem of suffering by Lindblom (in 
Swedish ) and Edelkoort (in Dutch). The Utrecht professor, Edelkoort, has also 
made an intensive exegetical study of the prophecy of Zechariah. A scholarly 
work on the Psalms was written during the war years by B. D. Eerdmans of 
Leiden, which has been included as Volume IV in the Oudtestamentische Studien 
edited by his successor at Leiden, P.A.H. de Boer. F. M. Th. Bohl has published 
the first part of his translation and commentary on the Psalms (1-41) in the series 
Tekst en Uitleg. Although Professor Bohl adopts the principles of historical criti- 
cism, it is interesting to note that he dates no Psalm later than 350 B.c. Two 
monographs on the Psalms appeared during the war years, one by A. Schulz (in 
German) and the other by Joh. de Groot (in Dutch). Fortunately, it now appears 
that the Handbuch zum Alten Testament, a series of Old Testament commen- 
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taries whose publication was interrupted by the war, will continue to appear. W. 
Rudolph’s commentary on Feremia in this series has just been published. 

5. History AND RELIGIONS oF OLD TESTAMENT PzeopLes—During 1946 two 
books appeared dealing with Semitic historiography. E. Jacob (La tradition 
historique en Israel) deals with the use of tales, myths, legends, and oral tradi- 
tions as used by the various writers. The Pentateuchal codes are dealt with 
chronologically, though the Elohist as a separate tradition is considered highly 
dubious. C. R. North’s book, The Old Testament Interpretation of History, is 
concerned with the theological presuppositions of the various writers. The con- 
cept of myth and legend as a living concept in the ancient world has been scruti- 
nized in a remarkable fashion by five University of Chicago scholars. John Wil- 
son writes about Egypt; T. Jacobsen, about Mesopotamia, and W. Irwin, about 
Israel; these in turn have been integrated by and under the editorship of H. and 
H. A. Frankfurt (who also write the opening and closing chapters) in their book 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man. A sociological study on the influence 
of Bedouin culture on, and its conflict with, the religion of Yahweh has been made 
by S. Nystrém in his Beduinentum und Fahwismus. Various social customs of 
nomadism such as hospitality and blood revenge are traced throughout the Israel- 
ite advance from nomadism through a semi-nomadic to an agrarian culture. Dur- 
ing the late war years introductory manuals on the history of religions have ap- 
peared in the series Mana. At least three have been published: Vandier’s La 
religion égytienne, Dhorme’s Les religions de Babylonie et d’Assyrie and Dus. 
saud’s Les religions des Hittites et des Hourrites, des Phéniciens et des Syriens, 
the last two appearing in one volume. 

The most recent work to be published on Palestinian archaeology deals with 
the Excavation at Tell en Nasbeh, published in two volumes under the joint 
auspices of the Palestinian Institute of the Pacific School of Religion and the 
American Society for Oriental Research. The first volume, written by Chester 
McCown, deals with Archaeological and Historical Results, whereas Volume II 
on The Pottery is the work of J. C. Wampler. Unfortunately the reviewer was 
unable to see the books of Scharff and Moortgat in Der Alte Orient series, nor 
those of Van Praag and Zeissel. These books deal with the various aspects of 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian history and culture. 

6. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLp TESTAMENT—Since the announcement by 


Professor Scott (op. cit., p. 249) of the forthcoming publication of C. H. Dodd’s | 


The Bible Today on the authority and authenticity of the biblical books it has 
appeared in print. S. H. Hooke’s Jn the Beginning in The Clarendon Bible series 
deals with the early traditions of the Hebrews. Other works of general interest 
are J. Coppens Chronique d’exegése, 1939-1942 and B. Alfrink’s work on typo- 
logical exegesis of the Old Testament. 

The theological faculty at Groningen has cooperated in issuing a general in- 
troduction to theological study under the editorship of H. van Oyen. The en- 
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cyclopaedia of Old Testament study is treated in brief and concise fashion by 
Th. C. Vriezen. A Roman Catholic work on Old Testament Introduction was 
written by Hildebrand Hoépfl (Introductio specialis in Vetus Testamentum) ; 
W. Hendriksen of Calvin Seminary has written a popular Bible Survey in which 
he deals with the problems of inspiration, authority, and authenticity. Aage 
Bentzen’s Indledning til det Gamle Testamente appeared in 1941, but on account 
of the war it was not available to American scholars until quite recently. This 
work is the most thorough critical introduction since the appearance of Eissfeldt’s 
Einleitung and Pfeiffer’s Introduction. The first volume of Ivan Engnell’s Gamla 
Testamentet deals with the history of the canon, the text, literary forms, the growth 
of the Israelitish religion, and the Pentateuchal problem. His reaction against 
Wellhausenism has awakened a great deal of interest among European scholars. 

Monographs on particular problems of Old Testament Introduction have been 
written by H. A. Brongers and S. Mowinckel. The former (in Dutch) treats the 
traditions about creation in the prophets, whereas Mowinckel (in German) is 
concerned with the documentary sources of the book of Joshua. Two books on 
literary forms have also appeared recently. S. Du Toit, now professor at the 
University of Potchefstroom, South Africa, made an intensive comparison of 
biblical and Mesopotamian wisdom literature, a study submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation to the faculty at Pretoria. Poetic form in the Old Testament is 
treated by T. H. Robinson in his Poets and Poetry of the Old Testament. Finally 
the work of Professor R. G. V. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament, 
ought to be mentioned. This book deals with the subject of quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New. 

7. THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE RELIGION OF IsRAEL—As a 
propaedeutic study to Old Testament biblical theology the late H. Wheeler Rob- 
inson’s Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament is a discussion of the con- 
cepts of inspiration as seen in prophets, priests, the wise, and the psalmists, and 
of revelation as shown in the relation of God to nature, man, and history. Ph. 
Kohnstamm’s Het oude Verbond: een Inleiding in Oudtestamentische Theologie 
which appeared in 1945 as a reprint of his Leidraad voor de studie van het Oude 
Testament is a compact introduction to Old Testament theology. P. Heinisch’s 
work on Theologie des Alten Testamentes was published as the first volume of a 
new series Die Heilige Schrifte des Alten Testamentes, edited by F. Feldmann 
and H. Herkenne. 

Monographs on special subjects of biblical theology include two works written 
from a Roman Catholic viewpoint: Theology of Psalm VIII, by C. J. Louis, and 
The Old Testament and the Future Life, by E. F. Sutcliffe, S. J., as Number 8 
in The Bellarmine Series. Sutcliffe maintains that from the earliest times (time 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob) the belief that man survives the dissolution of the 
body was never questioned, though he admits that the concept of Sheol is almost 
completely negative throughout. 
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A book of more interest to scholars is J. J. Stamm’s latest work in which he 
treats the problem of the suffering of the innocent in Babylon and Israel. A sig- 
nificant indication of the renewed interest in biblical theology may be seen in a 
lecture delivered by L. Hodgson, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford in com- 
memoration of the establishment of the Wesley House at Cambridge; this lecture 
has recently been published under the title Biblical Theology and the Sovereignty 
of God. In this essay he faces the problem of reconciling scientific Old Testament 
scholarship with the Bible as the living word of a sovereign and personal God. 

Recent books dealing with the growth of Israel’s religion have been written 
by three American scholars. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1946, delivered 
by C. A. Simpson, have now appeared in print as Revelation and Response in the 
Old Testament. Simpson attempts to show the growth of Israelite religion from 
its most primitive forms up to the time of the Exile. I. G. Matthews in The Reli- 
gious Pilgrimage of Israel is interested in the same problem, but carries it beyond 
the Exile—to the Judaism of the Tannaite period. J. P. Hyatt’s Prophetic Re- 
ligion gives a popular presentation of some of the leading ideas of those prophets 
who experienced a “call”; by this avenue Hyatt feels that Jesus may be better 
understood in his prophetic capacity. 

This review would be incomplete without mention of the proposed publica- 
tion of W. Eichrodt’s compendium of Old Testament biblical theology early in 
1948. Professor Eichrodt is not merely condensing his standard three volume 
work on the subject, but is reworking the materials and bringing the references 
to recent works up to date. Eventually the work is to be translated into English. 

8. MonocRAPHS. ON SPECIAL O_p TESTAMENT SuBJECTsS—Special studies 
have been made on the opening chapters of Genesis, one by a Catholic, Fr. Ceup- 
pens, Genese I-III, and the other by the Leiden professor, P. A. H. de Boer 
(Genesis II en III). Aage Bentzen, whose exegetical work on Daniel is well- 
known, has now turned his attention to Isaianic problems (Jesaja I-II). Mono- 
graphs dealing with biblical law have been written by David Daube (Studies in 
Biblical Law) and by I. Engnell (Israel and the Law). The latter work is a pains- 
taking analysis of Ostborn’s Tora in the Old Testament and Danell’s Studies in 
the Name of Israel in the Old Testament. Books which deserve mention but 
which were not available to the reviewer are: A. Bertholet’s Der Sinn des kultis- 
chen Opfers, W. Liithi’s Die Bauleute Gottes, and E. Johannessen’s Studier over 
Esras og Nehemjas Historie. J. Stafford Wright’s essay on the Date of Ezra’s Com- 
ing to Ferusalem is a reaffirmation of the traditional date (458 B.c.). 

It is fitting that this brief survey should be concluded with the mention of a 
book dealing with the life of an Old Testament scholar. E. A. Payne has written 
a biography of Henry Wheeler Robinson, Scholar, Teacher, Principal. Included 
in this labor of love are seven of Robinson’s lectures hitherto unpublished. 
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SPECTACLES OF MODERN LIBERALISM 


The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel, by 1.G. MattHews. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1947. 304 pp. $4.00. 


Tue religion of ancient Israel is such a timely and inexhaustible subject that, 
although treatments of it are continually appearing, each new one is abundantly 
welcome. It is, of course, extremely difficult, in the compass allotted, to review 
works of such scope satisfactorily. The sweep of the subject—from Israel’s tribal 
origins to the destruction of the second temple—is so vast that few reviewers 
would boast themselves competent to pass on the accuracy of each statement 
made, even did space permit. And in any such work a host of points of agree- 
ment and disagreement will naturally raise themselves. The author, professor- 
emeritus in Crozer Theological Seminary, certainly reveals himself as a man of 
wide reading and erudition. In fact, one gains the impression that he has here, 
in a real sense, granted us the fruits of a lifetime’s labor. Few books of the sort 
afford the student a greater mass of information, carefully classified and com- 
pendiously presented for his convenience. 

The title not only indicates the subject but hints somewhat the author’s view- 
point. Israel’s religion is viewed as a process of discovery in the context of history 
whereby that people rose from the primitive level of their semi-nomadic ancestors 
to the heights of ethical monotheism. In this it agrees well with the understand- 
ing of the Old Testament religion which has been current for the past seventy- 
five years. The critical position upon which it rests is, in general, the conventional 
one in by no means a radical form. Of course, the reader will agree here and 
question there, as might be expected. The reviewer was pleased to note a more 
positive treatment of early Hebrew history than some to which we have become 
accustomed. Even the Priestly element—while the reviewer feels that the whole 
approach to this matter needs thorough re-study—is not given the cavalier dis- 
missal that it all too often receives. 

As the title again indicates, this is no theology of the Old Testament. Whether 
the author would go so far as to say that a theology of the Old Testament could 
not be written, the reviewer does not know. But the book is written under the in- 
fluence of a viewpoint which makes such a theology, in the proper sense, impos- 
sible. One ought rather to speak of “theologies,” for Israel’s faith, though not 
without continuity, completely changed character in process of development. The 
chapter headings (which the reviewer feels were not always fortunate) indicate 
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this viewpoint. The reviewer must express himself as strongly convinced to the 
contrary. He believes that both archaeological and internal evidence render the 
evolutionary picture of Hebrew religion, at least as presented here, quite unten- 
able. This, together with a tendency on the part of the author to view and judge 
ancient Israel through the spectacles of modern liberalism, which resulted—so the 
reviewer felt—in a high valuation (too high is not possible) on the ethical prin- 
ciples involved but in an undervaluation of many other features, may well lead 
one to doubt if the book, for all its merits, will become—as the jacket predicts— 
the standard work on the subject. Space does not begin to permit a discussion of 
the points in question, and the reviewer apologizes for the unfairness of taking 
such decided issue when only a sampling of criticisms is possible. 

Chapter II seeks to understand the religion of the Hebrew ancestors in the light 
of what is known of the desert Arabs of pre-Islamic times and of today. The chap- 
ter is a very interesting and useful collection of data. But it is a question how close 
this brings us to the patriarchs. Archaeology indicates clearly that the patriarchs 
indeed originated in northern Mesopotamia in the second millennium B.c., and cir- 
culated from thence to Palestine. They were thus already under the influence of 
the culture of that day and must be understood in that light. Would not a study 
of the world of the second millennium based on known data (while not forgetting 
the above) have been more to the point? The evaluation of the work of Moses 
in chapter III is by no means negative, and recognition is given to the place of 
the Sinai covenant. The discussion of ritual practice is, however, more satisfac- 
tory than that of Mosaic theology. Yahweh (p. 67) “became a mobile God” in 
the Exodus, no longer to be localized “like the Baals of Canaan.” But is there 
evidence that Israel ever conceived of Yahweh otherwise? For that matter, was 
the Canaanite Baal not more than a collection of locally limited numina? The 
placing of the Exodus as late as Marniptah (1225-1215 [sic]) is extraordinarily 
difficult to square with archaeological data. 

The discussion of Canaanite religion in Chapter IV is disappointing. It is de- 
scribed as “Tammuz worship” (p. 76) and stress is laid on the myth of Ishtar and 
Tammuz—while the Ras Shamra material is relegated to a footnote! The con- 
flict between Israel and Canaan is recognized, but the discussion of Israelite the- 
ology at this point is hard to understand. Yahweh “had become a Deity of the 
warpath” (p. 82), the “ethical basis of the . . . covenant was... scuttled” (p. 84), 
Yahweh was “no longer limited to the desert” (p. 88). But were any of the gods of 
the age ever thought of as geographically limited, and was not the idea of the 
God who fights for his people inherent in the covenant from the beginning? 
Canaanites (p. 85) are blamed for what Midianites and Ammonites did (Judg. 
8:18, I Sam. 11:2). Are these all to be lumped together? Israel (p. 88) heard 
the stories of the origins and of the patriarchs in Canaan for the first time. Yet, 
save for Dan’el (not included in the Bible) Canaan apparently knew none of 
these stories, the closest parallels to which are to be sought in Mesopotamia 
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whence, we may believe, the patriarchs themselves brought them. 

The discussion of Solomon’s temple (pp. 102 ff.) is compendious and useful, but 
might be supplemented by the archaeological data adduced in Wright (Biblical 
Archaeologist, IV, p. 2) and Albright (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
pp. 142-155). Was the brazen sea “Israel’s first lisping” (p. 107) that Yahweh 
“was the source of vitality and national prosperity?’ To whom must it be as- 
sumed that early Israel attributed these functions? Nor does the reviewer see any 
evidence that (p. 99) the masses of Israelites ever regarded their king as divine. 
The fact that this was true in surrounding lands is no proof that it was true in 
Israel; there were many points of theology upon which Israel differed from her 
neighbors. On p. 94, note 1, Sheba is said to have stoned David. Was it not 
Shimei? Was the call “to your tents, O Israel” a “call to the shepherd life” 
(p. 109) or only an idiom for “go home”? In the Elijah story (p. 112, note 3) 
Yahweh in controlling the weather “takes over the function of Baal” and this was 
“a revolution in thought.” But had not Israel’s God always been thought of as 
in control of the elements (cf. Judg. 5) ? 

But our space is more than exhausted. The treatment of the various prophets 
is uneven. In some cases it is extremely sympathetic, as with Jeremiah. The re- 
viewer was happy that this prophet is accorded a part in the Josianic reform. 
Ezekiel, upon whom the author is an authority, is passed over all too briefly. 
Perhaps considerations of space so dictated. The reviewer confesses his inability 
to understand when he reads that the Second Isaiah (p. 174) is “rather prosy” 
in style. The estimate of the theme of this prophecy is, to the reviewer’s mind, 
entirely inadequate. But the work of C. C. Torrey who, for all his faults, has ad- 
vanced another interpretation which ought at least to be reckoned with, is ac- 
corded but two lines in a footnote. 

All of this but illustrates our original confession of the difficulty of reviewing 
such a work with fairness. The critic naturally tends to omit obvious merits and 
to focus on points of disagreement. The reviewer, while he cannot subscribe to 
the view of Israel’s religion here given, would again give praise to the erudition, 
_ the lucidity of presentation, and the sympathetic spirit which the author has given 
to his work. It will be studied with profit by many. 

Joun Bricnt 


FUNDAMENTALLY DEPENDABLE 


The Groundwork of the Gospels; with some collected papers, by R. O. P. Tay- 
Lor. Basil Blackwell and Mott, Ltd., Oxford (The Macmillan Company, New 
York), 1946. 151 pp. $2.50. 


THE importance of this book is quite out of proportion to its size. It is packed with 
solid, careful, constructive scholarship. One cannot read it without a greatly 
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enriched appreciation of the Gospels. This volume represents a part of a move- 
ment, broad and deep, toward seeing the New Testament as a much more trust- 
worthy record of the life, ministry, teaching, and death of Jesus, and of the early 
days of the church, than it has been popular with some scholars to admit. A real 
service has been done to biblical scholarship by the critical and analytical study 
of the Bible, but there has undoubtedly been an “intoxication of analysis.” A new 
day has come; many able scholars are proclaiming the inherent unity of the New 
Testament. This book stresses the fundamental dependability of the Gospels as 
records of the life of Christ. 

The author begins with the backgrounds of Hebrew culture. Abraham was 
no “illiterate bedouin,” as it has been fashionable to suppose. On the contrary, 
he belonged to the educated class in a high civilization, with “a long history of 
study and reflection” lying behind him. His descendants, while in Egypt, were 
exposed to the learning of another high culture, at least through Moses, their 
leader. Solomon’s commercial ventures brought the Hebrews into contact with 
the Phoenicians, a people who had world-wide contacts; in the Exile, the Jews 
were brought back to Babylon, a “land of learning and libraries”; in Persia, they 
were brought into contact with the idea of a “widespread struggle between good 
and evil”; under Greek rule, many of them were brought into direct contact with 
Greek culture in Alexandria, a greater “intellectual centre than Jerusalem ever 
was.” “And the world in all its variety, moved incessantly to and fro.” The 
author concludes that the Gospels “are the fruit of a long process, initiated and 
determined by God.” 

The two gaps in the evidence, which are so frequently magnified, the author 
finds not so serious after all. The gap of some thirty to thirty-five years, in which 
nothing was written down, was not a hazard to historical accuracy. The author 
points out that men of the first century did not look upon written records as be- 
ing more desirable than memorized records. In fact, the written record was sus- 
pect in Palestine. He develops at some length the argument that Mark, as the 
“minister” of Barnabas and Paul, had as his responsibility the drilling of the con- 
verts on the verbatim stories of Christ. Both Greeks and Jews followed the 
memoriter method of teaching; the Jewish teachers, especially, were in the habit 
of insisting upon absolutely accurate memorization of the lessons. Dr. Taylor 
compares this custom to the Masonic order, which hands on its lectures from 
generation to generation and century to century, without ever committing them 
to writing. He points out that, in a lodge meeting, if a brother slips on a single 
phrase, there are many others to correct the error instantly. This, he maintains, 
was true in the synagogue also, which supplied the standards of accuracy for the 
early church in transmitting its teachings. Besides Mark, he is sure that there 
were many other “ministers,” such as Silas and Titus, who were responsible for 
this careful drill of the new disciples in the facts of the Christian faith. 

The other gap, of which so much has been made, is the supposition that Jesus 
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always taught in Aramaic, and that, therefore, we confront the usual hazards of 
translation, in which the exact thought cannot be brought over into the Greek. 
Provost Taylor makes out a very strong case for Jesus having used the Greek 
language as well as the Aramaic. Therefore, he concludes that we have much 
of Jesus’ teaching in the exact words which he himself used. He does not sub- 
scribe to the theory of Burkitt, Burney, and Torrey that the Gospels were first 
written in Aramaic and then translated into Greek. He says that this is im- 
possible. 

The author is confident that Peter did actually, as Papias reports, supply Mark 
with the material used in composing his Gospel; therefore, we have a high degree 
of accuracy in the reporting of Mark, who for years performed the laborious task 
of drilling the new converts on the exact words of the stories about Jesus. He 
points out that the word “tradition” in the first century did not mean some vague 
collection of folklore handed down by a hit-or-miss method; it referred to some- 
thing in the nature of an official record, handed over to the next generation, as the 
official records of an office were handed over to an incoming official. Therefore, 
he concludes that the Gospels are not a collection of “charming legends” which 
“formed themselves into a rosy mist which somehow floated over the minds of 
unsophisticated peasants until, somehow, the Gospels were precipitated from 
it after a lapse of many years.” The Gospels are authentic, accurate, historical 
accounts, preserved by men who loved them and believed them. 

This book is packed with wisdom and clear thinking. Every student of the New 
Testament should read it; it is stimulating, instructive, and inspiring. 

Besides the main body of the book, there are three “collected papers,” deal- 
ing respectively with The Paracletes, the Accuser, and Outsiders. 


W1LuiAM DoucLas CHAMBERLAIN 


THE CHAIR OF HUMILITY 


An Approach to the Teaching of Fesus, by Ernest CADMAN CoLWELL. The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1947. 128 pp. $1.25. 


Tue author says: “My desire in writing has been to make the reality that I have 
seen in the historic Jesus vividly present today.” This personal experience note 
adds real interest to the book. Its title may be a little misleading. Of its six chap- 
ters, two are given to the teaching of Jesus in general—its rigor and its originality. 
The other four chapters are given to two areas in Jesus’ teaching, to humility and 
the nature of the coming kingdom. 

Dr. Colwell defends the originality of Jesus, pointing out that it lies not pri- 
marily in his saying what had not been said before, but in his emphases, which are 
often revealed in the absolute and rigorous demands made by him. He also speaks 
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of the “occasional” nature of Jesus’ teaching, and points out that we must also 
take into consideration the silences of Jesus. Teaching was not required where 
Jesus was in general accord with contemporary religious thought. 

Humility, to use the author’s figure, was a chair much used in Jesus’ house. 
Jesus emphasized humility because he himself was humble. The first of these two 
chapters deals with Jesus’ teaching about humility, the second with its source and 
meaning. The reader will find much of interest, but certain statements will raise 
question marks. Unless he has been “sold” on the interpretation of Jesus given in 
Dr. Colwell’s book, John Defends His Gospel, where John is said to picture Jesus 
as proud, powerful, and glorious, he will not accept the statement in this book 
that the story of the washing of the disciples’ feet in the upper room was only 
John’s paying lip service to the accepted tradition that Jesus was humble. He 
may question that statement that “Jesus was not concerned to make people know 
what he was” (p. 75), that a man’s attitude towards Jesus has nothing to do with 
his conclusion as to who Jesus was (p. 74). He may question whether humility 
arises only from an apprehension of the grace of God, and not also from his 
power and holiness. He may wonder at the implication in the last paragraph 
(p. go), “Jesus saw in God a love that knows no frontiers, . . . Jesus realized that 
this love creates that humility which alone makes possible the service of man. 
Love that knows no frontiers is possible only to the humble.” Does it, then, fol- 
low that God is humble, since his love knows no frontiers, or is humility here prac- 
tically identified with love? Has the author gotten at what is the root of humility 
in man? 

The coming kingdom, says our author, is a second chair in Jesus’ house, but 
less used. Indeed, although Jesus held, along with his contemporaries, the expec- 
tations that God would soon bring the present age to an end, it did not dominate 
his teaching. For us, at any rate, the author feels that the only tense of the king- 
dom possible is the present tense. God is now working in history, fulfilling his pur- 
poses. This is a worthwhile emphasis, neglected by some, but we wonder if the 
author is not leaving out an inescapable part of Jesus’ teaching when he neglects 
“the end.” He rejects, as he says all modern men do, the idea of the kingdom com- 
ing in the clouds (p. 114). He does not say what these words which he rejects 
symbolize. For the church they have meant that in his own time God would 
bring to an end this world order, and would establish a new and perfect one. 
Whatever advance the kingdom may make within history, the kingdom in its ful- 
ness can only come beyond history. Having said this, we can agree with the author 
that God is available now, and we should do all that is possible to bring all life 
under the rule of God here and now. 

James E. Bear 
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VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of Today, by F. W. Ditutstone. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 126 pp. $1.50. 


In this brief but valuable book, the vice principal of the London College of 
Divinity seeks to be of service to “the average man” in his attempts both to under- 
stand the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and to experience the power of the Holy 
Spirit in his own life. It is intended as a sequel to the author’s earlier volume, 
The Significance of the Cross, for “Pentecost presupposes Calvary both historically 
and experientially,” as he says in the preface. 

The opening chapter examines the uses of the term “spirit” in the general 
language of the present. Though there are several different meanings given to 
the term, the words “spirit” and “spiritual” have come to be very vague. Partly 
as a result of this situation, there is general vagueness about the meaning of the 
Holy Spirit and much neglect of the doctrine. 

The second chapter gives a rapid survey of the biblical data bearing upon the 
subject. Then the next four chapters discuss the four results of the Spirit’s activity : 
Life, Power, Order, and Glory. The first two of these are fairly familiar topics. 
By “Order” the author means both the order which exists in nature as the result 
of creation, and also that order which ought to exist in human relations—what 
the New Testament calls koinonia. The term “glory” is not clearly defined, but 
the author seems to mean partly creativeness and appreciation of beauty, and 
partly appreciation of values and purpose—telos. The chapter which treats this 
result of the Spirit’s activity is one of the most suggestive in the book. The final 
chapter is entitled “Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” and discusses the things which men 
can do in order to prepare the way for the activities of the Spirit in human life. 
These things are: (1) repentance, (2) “whole-hearted acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that only through relationship or relatedness can the Spirit operate within 
our own individual lives and within those of the community” (p. 107), and (3) 
relationship with the living Word of God, Christ, who is the Word of Life, the 
Power of God, Lord, and the Image of God. 

The author is careful to give his discussions a thorough grounding in the Bible. 
In the Old Testament the ruach of the Lord comes upon men to give them 
strength and power or to induce the prophetic state. Dillistone notes especially the 
activity of the Spirit in the lives of the prophets. “So the prophet was a man 
moved by the Spirit of God to challenge all final dogmatisms or ritual-systems, 
to protest against any final acceptance of existing conditions and to bear witness 
to the living energy of God which could break down and build up and above all 
could bring to men the power of a new divine Life” (pp. 25 f.). Elsewhere he 
speaks of the prophets as filling the role of the artist in the life of Israel. “It was 
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through the Spirit that they were able to discern the meaning of contemporary 
events and to peer into the future” (p. 88). 

The New Testament differs from the Old in that the Spirit is nearly always 
associated in one way or another with the life and work of the Messiah. Only 
two passages in the Old Testament, Isa. 11: 1-4; 61: 1-3, definitely associate the 
Spirit with the Messiah. Jesus manifested the power of the Spirit, and by the 
Spirit did his great works. Then the Spirit manifested itself to the early Christian 
community; those who became members of the Body of Christ became sharers of 
the Holy Spirit. In the writings of Saint Paul, Christ and the Spirit are virtually 
identified. In the Bible in general, then, the Spirit is “pre-eminently the title 
applied to God in action” (p. 34). 

As for the biblical material, two or three criticisms occur to this reviewer. For 
one thing, the references to Hebrew nephesh (p. 24) give an erroneous impression. 
While there are a few passages in which nephesh is equivalent to ruach, the char- 
acteristic Old Testament view is that the nephesh is the personality as a whole, the 
total self. Man as a “living soul” is a compound of both flesh or matter and spirit. 
Another criticism is that the biblical material is so compressed that some of the 
changes or developments cannot be pointed out. For example, in the early days 
of the Old Testament, the activity of the Spirit might be evil as well as good: 
an evil ruach comes from the Lord to cause Saul to have his fits of madness in 
which he sought to kill David (I Sam. 19:9). In the New Testament, it is per- 
haps worth noting here that the Revised Standard Version translates parakletos 
as “Counselor.” 

Although this book is well grounded in the Bible, it seeks earnestly to relate the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit to the life of today. Chapter VI was begun on the 
day that the world was being told of the first use of the atomic bomb. The author 
is aware of the problems of our day. The discussion of “Order” speaks of that 
“polarity of authority and freedom” to which both as individuals and as society 
we must conform. The TVA is referred to as an example of man’s co-operation 
with the natural forces of his environment; apparently this great experiment is 
better appreciated by some foreigners than it is by many in our own country! 

Two emphases stand out in this treatment of the Holy Spirit. One is the em- 
phasis on the importance of relatedness or relationship. One of the characteris- 
tics of life is “relation”; the opposite of it which can obstruct or destroy life is 
parasitism, a negative reaction to the struggle for existence displaying a fondness 
for comfort and isolation. One of the things which an individual may do to pre- 
pare for the Holy Spirit is to accept this principle of relatedness, and relate him- 
self vitally to Jesus Christ. 

The other emphasis is on the dialectical process seen in the order of creation 
and the order of redemption. In the order of creation man is at one with the 
animals; they, too, have the “soul of life.” In the order of redemption he is re- 
lated to Christ and God. On the natural level, the order of creation, the artist 
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depends on inspiration, “the inbreathing of the spirit,” but his work can become 
an end in itself. Redemption is necessary, in order that the artist may seek the 
ends of God. 

This book is a very suggestive treatment of its subject. When read in the spirit 
of devotion, it should furnish both information and inspiration for those for 
whom it was written. 

J. Poitier Hyatt 


AN EPIC OF DEVOTION 


The Progress of the Jesuits (1556-1579), by James Broprick, S. J. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York and Toronto, 1946. 337 pp. $4.00. 


Tue author of this book stands high among Roman Catholic historical scholars. 
His previous volume, The Origin of the Fesuits, brought the story of the Society 
to the death of Ignatius Loyola in the summer of 1556. During the twenty-one 
years over which the present work extends, three generals ruled the Jesuits—two 
of them Spaniards like their founder, the third a Belgian. It was an era of rapid 
expansion and succeeding crises. The opposition of Pope Paul IV, “son of Ve- 
suvius,” and hater of Spaniards, and the internal trouble caused by the conten- 
tious Nicholas Bobadillo attended the succession to the generalship of Diego 
Leynez. The establishment of the Society in France was then proceeding against 
the determined opposition of the Sorbonne and of the bishop of Paris. The per- 
sonality of Laynez is portrayed with skill. Despite his passion for obscurity, he 
had become distinguished as preacher and theologian; despite his hot temper and 
frequent tactlessness, he followed, in the main, as an administrator “the firm, sym- 
pathetic, encouraging methods of St. Ignatius.” The part taken by Laynez in 
the Colloquy of Poissy (1561) is described with not more bias than has often 
been shown by writers on the Protestant side. The Jesuit leader roundly told the 
flustered French prelates, who had heard Beza and Peter Martyr assail the 
Roman Catholic positions, that it was “dangerous to treat with or listen to per- 
sons separated from the Church,” and that the matters in debate should be re- 
ferred to the Council of Trent. Dr. Brodrick takes a moderate view of the success 
and importance of Laynez’ labors at that Council. His firm stand against the 
privilege of communion in both kinds, a measure proposed “as a sop to the Lu- 
therans,” is favorably viewed, as is also his successful resistance to the assertion 
of the divine authority of bishops. In an appendix, the author presents Francis 
Sacchini’s admirable defence of his previous frank acknowledgment (1620) that 
Laynez was of Jewish race. The Spanish Jesuits had demanded the omission of 
the statement as damaging to the Society. 
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There are vivid descriptions of the laborious journeys of Father Jerome Nadal 
and of the more important services of that great itinerant and scholar, Peter Cani- 
sius. A sprightly chapter is given to the early efforts of Jesuits in the realm of “the 
Woman who was a Sinner,” Queen Mary of Scotland, in course of which Pius 
V is handled with sarcasm. It is only when we read the fascinating story of the 
Jesuit missionaries, then finding their way to India, Africa, and America, that we 
realize the depth of Dr. Brodrick’s enthusiasm for his Order. The voluminous 
series, Monumenta Historica Societatis Fesu, has yielded limitless material in this 
field, from which the author draws a veritable epic of heroic devotion. These acts 
of the Jesuit overseas apostles belong mainly to the periods of Francis Borgia 
(1565-72) and Everard Mercurian (1573-80) as generals. The story exhibits, 
however, less of the direction of superiors than of the personal zeal and initiative 
of the men on the field. A prodigal expenditure of young lives, victims of disease, 
hardship, and violence, was involved, but the ranks were filled by new recruits 
impelled by the same undaunted spirit. A final chapter entitled “Silhouettes,” 
contains inter alia admiring personality sketches of Robert Bellarmine and Francis 
Suarez. 

The references to Protestants are in some instances biased and misleading; thus, 
Flacius Illyricus is called a “half crazy fanatic,” and John Knox is “Scotland’s 
Flacius Illyricus.” That celebrated compilation, the Magdeburg Centuries, is 
called the “first and worst of all Protestant church histories”: there have been 
worse church histories, though they have not all been Protestant. Some unfair- 
ness can be detected in references to incidents in the religious strife of the sixteenth 
century. Condé, whose faults, clearly seen by Calvin, nobody can dispute, was 
not the one who “plunged France into the blood-bath of the religious wars.” The 
name of Francis, Duke of Guise, would be a better subject of that sentence. Yet 
it would be quite unfair to charge Dr. Brodrick with deliberate unfairness. He 
expresses commendation for some champions of Protestantism. He respects 
Coligni, and admits that Knox “had a case” against the Scottish clergy. The 
shafts of his sarcasm are more often directed against temperamental Jesuits, un- 
gracious popes, and Hapsburg, Bourbon, and other secular rulers. This critical 
freedom in no way compromises his loyalty to his church and her doctrinal sys- 
tem. I am not in a position to judge of the accuracy of his citations of Jesuit 
sources, and I note only one manifest error. On page 278 David Buchanan is 
represented as one of the opponents of James Tyrie. Actually David Buchanan 

(c. 1595-1652), the author of De Scriptoribus Scotis, which contains a favorable 
personal reference to Tyrie, was an infant when Tyrie died (1597). 

The book is a record of action, not a history of Jesuit thought. It is written in 
vigorous prose sprinkled with humor and literary allusions. 


Joun T. McNeILu 
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MASCULINE MYSTICS 


Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, by GersHom G. Scuo.em. Schocken Books, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 454 pp. $5.50. 


MEDIEVAL Jewish thought is enshrined in works of philosophy, theology, and mys- 
ticism. The last variety reaches its climax in the Zohar (Brilliance), a mystical 
commentary on the Pentateuch. In Judaeo-Aramaic, the Zohar must be as- 
cribed to the Spanish Moses de Leon (1250-1305), as the author of the volume 
under review shows. It gave impetus to a powerful wave of Jewish mysticism. 
Its interpretations of religion caught Jewish fancy. It initiated various sects and 
movements, and by its reflection of Jewish sufferings in the lands of Christian 
Europe, it was bound to leave an indelible mark on the subsequent development 
of Judaism. 

In this work, Professor Scholem of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, does 
more than examine the authorship and doctrine of the Zohar. Within the com- 
pass of his nine chapters, he discloses the core of Jewish mysticism as it manifests 
itself in the Merkabah—the lore concerning the heavenly throne-chariot (Ezek. 
1 and 10); in the phenomenon of saintliness, known as Hasidism, which was 
ultimately incorporated in that other mystical development, Kabbalism; and 
their ramifications and variations. He expounds his subject against the back- 
ground of theology, religion, and general mysticism. He delves into the environ- 
ment, motivation, and contributions of key figures such as the twelfth century 
poet, mystic, and false Messiah, Abulafiah; Isaac Luria (1534-72), who was 
born in Germany and died in Safed, Palestine, founder of modern Kabbalism; 
Sabbatai Zevi (1626-76), the Messianic impostor who ended up as a convert to 
Islam. These, and a host of other important personages and themes, support the 
stately exposition of the subject by a truly versatile master. 

Professor Scholem states that mysticism is a definite stage in the historical de- 
velopment of religion. Though naturally inclined to defend mysticism, his views 
are balanced, his generalizations restrained, and his data adequately documented. 
It is his considered judgment that mysticism transforms God, whom it encounters 
in the peculiar religious consciousness of its own social environment, from an 
object of dogmatic knowledge into a novel and living experience and intuition. 
Some instances might here be reproduced in order to illustrate how the author 
meets his main problem—the influence of mysticism on Judaism. 

The knowledge of God is, of course, religion’s main concern. Maimonides, and 
other philosophers, had declared that the words “God is living” could only mean 
that he is not dead. But the Kabbalists were not satisfied with this “negation of 
negation.” To them, the “living God” manifests himself in the acts of Creation, 
Revelation, and Redemption. Meditation on him gave the mystics the idea of 
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a sphere, a whole realm of divinity which underlies the world of sense data. The 
deus absconditus, the God hidden in himself, was to the mystics both the En-Sof 
(Infinite) and the real “Root of all Roots.” 

The Torah, also, was given a mystical interpretation. The mystics conceived 
it as a living organism, animated by a secret life which pulsates below the crust 
of its literal meaning. In other words, the Torah does not consist merely in chap- 
ters, verses, and words. Rather is it the living incarnation of the divine wisdom 
which eternally sends out new rays of light. More than the historical law of the 
chosen people, which undoubtedly it is, the Torah is, in the view of mystics, the 
cosmic law of the universe as God’s wisdom conceived it. 

Furthermore, the author points out that there is a sharp difference between the 
philosophers’ interpretation of religion through allegory and the mystics’ through 
symbolism. Thus the mystics transformed the Halakah (Oral Law) into a sacra- 

ment, a mystery rite. By their revival of myth at the very heart of Judaism, they 

lifted the Halakah to a position of incalculable importance. As for the Haggadah 
(Legend )—amirror of Jewish life and feeling during the rabbinical period—the 
Kabbalists did not regard it as a dead letter; nor did they despise it as did the 
philosophers. Rather did they accept it as a key to mystery, or, to change the 
—y figure, as a record of events which took place on a stage which had a cosmic 
; horizon. By hidden forces, as it were, the heroes of the Kabbalistic Haggadah 
were directed from mysterious regions, at the same time that their doings reacted 
. upon the visible world. 
9 In addition to the Halakah and Haggadah, the religious spirit of post-biblical 
y Judaism found expression in a third domain, that of prayer. Here, too, the con- 
tributions of philosophy were meager. Of the many prayers composed by phi- 
- &§ losophers, few remain in use. Even these are half-hearted and anemic. This 
applies to all authors who—unlike Solomon ibn-Gabirol and Jehudah Halevi— 
were not touched by the mystical spark. In contrast, however, the Kabbalistic 
attitude to worship is essentially religious, not speculative. The novelty of Kabbal- 
istic prayers consists in their interpretive spirit; they restored to the old chants 
and supplications their lost function as community prayers and as backbone of 
Jewish liturgy. 
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+s Professor Scholem lays stress on masculinity as a distinctive feature of Jewish 
n mysticism. He demonstrates that as it flourished among the Jews, mysticism was 
1. a masculine doctrine, made by men for men. Unlike Islamic mysticism, Kabbal- 
ir ism knows no Rabia, and one looks in vain for a counterpart to the Christian 

Theresa de Jesus or Juliana of Norwich. There was an inherent tendency to 
d stress the demonic nature of woman. Not tenderness but stern judgment was 
n read into the nature of woman as her chief characteristic. Unknown to the earlier 


Merkabah mystics and the later Hasidim, this exclusive masculinity dominates 
Kabbalistic literature and theology. At the same time, the author avers that 
there was no intention to repudiate womanhood as such. He affirms that the Kab- 
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balistic conception of the Shekinah left room for the feminine element in the 
very nature of the Godhead. 

Dr. Scholem has done a brilliant job and rendered a much needed service. 
Students of Judaism will long remain in his debt. He has rescued the Kabbalah 
from near oblivion. He has corrected that error for which the great Jewish 
scholars of the past century—Graetz, Zunz, Geiger, Luzatto, and Steinschneider— 
are largely responsible. His work shows that Jewish mysticism remains within 
the orbit of monotheism, even though its value had been minimized by eminent 
Jewish theologians, medieval and modern, such as Maimonides, Saadia, and 
Hermann Cohen. To that extent, he has enlarged our understanding of Judaism. 


Epwarp J. Jurji 


“THE SHADOW OF A MAN” 


Addresses and Papers of Fohn R. Mott, Six volumes. Association Press, New 
York, 1946-47. $36.00. 


THESE significant volumes are neither biographical nor autobiographical pri- 
marily. They are intended to make available source materials bearing on the 
origin and development of the world-wide Christian movements. They shed a 
wealth of light on significant ecumenical developments. Dr. John R. Mott has 
been chiefly related to the beginning and development of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, the World Student Federation, the International 
Missionary Council, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the modern 
ecumenical movements. It is because of his extraordinary familiarity with and 
relationship to these undertakings that a firm demand has been made upon him 
for the assembling of extensive material in his hands. The last volume is devoted 
to papers and addresses which served a wider range of Christian interest than of 
any one movement. 

The first volume is dedicated to Dr. Robert P. Wilder, a pioneer and pathfinder 
of the Student Volunteer Movement; to Dr. F. P. Turner, its master builder in 
the most critical times; and to Dr. Robert E. Speer, spiritual leader and prophet 
throughout its entire history. It is here that we see John R. Mott at Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts, in the summer of 1886, a student delegate from Cornell Uni- 
versity. In this meeting, which lasted a month, was the beginning of the Volun- 
teer Movement. Dr. Mott later had part in the organization of this group and 
was chairman of it for thirty-two years. He outlines here its origin, his reports 
to the Executive Committee, together with addresses and papers on the mission- 
ary enterprise. One cannot escape the unifying value of the missionary under- 
taking as he sees how the Student Volunteer Movement began and developed. 
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Volume II is on the World Student Christian Federation. Here are contained 
official reports of the general secretary, many letters of world interest written by 
him, together with the appraisal by others of various fields. The following report 
of Dr. Mott’s preaching at Cambridge University in 1905 will revive memories: 
“Never, perhaps, to a Cambridge audience has sin been set forth more power- 
fully in all its subtlety, its variety, its enchaining, and corrupting power. It is not 
likely that anyone who listened will ever forget. The secrets of many hearts were 
made manifest. What struck some of us even more was the lucidity and power 
with which Mr. Mott expounded and pressed home the oft-forgotten truth that 
the gospel takes a man just where he stands. With wonderful sympathy and in- 
sight the Missioner implored his hearers night after night not to wait for feelings 
but to come as far toward Christ as they honestly could just then in spite of doubt 
and fear and perplexity. We believe there is many a man in Cambridge today 
who will thank God to all eternity that, perhaps, for the first time in his life he 
heard the gospel put in just that particular way.” 

In Volumes III and IV is written the story of Dr. Mott’s relations to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He dedicates these volumes to Sir George Williams, 
the founder of the Y.M.C.A.; Mr. Richard C. Morse, general secretary of the 
movement for nearly a half century; to Cleveland Dodge, chairman for many 
years; and Fletcher S. Brockman, one of the great secretaries; and to several other 
figures less well known. Dr. Mott was for sixty years closely related to the 
Y.M.C.A. These two volumes represent source materials bearing on various fields 
and phases of Y.M.C.A. work from 1866 to 1946. Volume III begins with some 
impressive biographical material of Dr. Mott’s college days, his conference ex- 
periences with Moody and others. An extensive section is given to reports on the 
Y.M.C.A. work in the United States and Canada. Another section is on the 
foreign work of the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. Volume IV deals 
with the war work of the Y.M.C.A. Criticisms of that undertaking are answered. 
The National Council and the World Alliance are thoroughly analyzed. 

The International Missionary Council is the subject of Volume V. It is dedi- 
cated to David Livingstone; Dr. J. H. Oldham of Oxford; and to Gustav War- 
neck, missionary, historian, advocate, and critic. Here we have the account of the 
beginning of this International Council. Here are described the World Confer- 
ences in Edinburgh in 1910; Jerusalem, 1928; Madras, 1938; work among the 
Moslems from 1924 onward. It will be of interest to those who attended these 
Conferences, including the Oxford and Edinburgh ones in 1937, to read this 
section of Volume V. Chapter XIV has to do with the resignation of Dr. Mott as 
chairman. His letter of resignation is accompanied by reactions of world leaders 
expressing the highest regard for him and gratitude for his service. Such appraisals 
came not alone from great religious figures but from statesmen, educators, lead- 
ing newspapers, etc. The New York Times had this to say: “If Emerson was 
right in saying that an institution is but the length and shadow of one man, Dr. 
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Mott has cast his shadow in all directions. Scores of serious-minded young men 
in school and college have felt that Dr. Mott was the greatest man in the world.” 

The sixth volume is composed of select papers of Dr. Mott on evangelistic, spir. 
itual, and ecumenical subjects. The dedication is as follows: “This volume is 
dedicated to my wife. What do I not owe to her wise counsel and her spiritual 
identification with every aspect of my world-wide service. She gladly faced the 
dangers and exacting demands of not a few world journeys, and on other occa- 
sions had the courage to stay behind.” 

This volume contains eleven sermons, or addresses, of evangelistic type. There 
are seventeen addresses on the spiritual life. There are nineteen addresses on the 
outreach of life and influence. In addition, there are major addresses made ut the 
great ecumenical conferences of the past two decades. There is a useful series of 
talks employed in the coaching of workers in the Christian Movement. The last 
of this group is a series of “Lessons learned from my life and experience.” In an 
appendix one finds listed nineteen decorations presented to Dr. Mott by various 
governments and other bodies, concluding with the Nobel Peace Prize in 1946. 

Here is a great compilation of remarkable records. Here is a vast body of 
church history brought up to date. I should heartily commend them as contain- 
ing a vast amount of material, personal, collegiate, missionary, social, and spir- 
itual, covering the past sixty years. One questions whether there is any one indi- 
vidual in the world who has been so closely related to the peoples of the entire 
globe—one who has traveled more widely and more wisely among those peoples, 
and one who has ministered more faithfully or effectively to them in the name 
and spirit of Christ. 


J. R. CunNINGHAM 


LIBERALISM UNRECONSTRUCTED 


Religious Liberals Reply, by Henry N. WIEMAN AND OTHERS. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1947. 173 pp. $2.00. 





In these pages a group of Religious Liberals Reply to that movement of which 
Neo-Orthodoxy, the Theology of Crisis, and Neo-Thomism are expressions. The 
liberals are not the only ones to reply. Another volume from a different point of 
view has been announced which discusses the same movement under the title, 
The New Modernism, by Cornelius Van Til (Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia, 1947). Time will have its own evaluation of the work 
of Barth and Brunner and those influenced by them; the fact seems clear, it has 
proved stimulating. 
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The Beacon Press designed this significant small volume to make available to 
the public replies by “prominent American men of philosophy” to the “attacks” 
on “religious liberalism” being made by “various anti-liberal movements.” H. N. 
Wieman provides the introduction treating of Neo-Orthodoxy’s use of myths as 
true propositions. Arthur E. Murphy contributes a critical review of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures. Gardner Williams discusses the “humanistic ele- 
ments” in Neo-Orthodoxy. Jay William Hudson considers the validity and effects 
of Neo-Orthodoxy’s conception of “human progress.” M. C. Otto considers 
Jacques Maritain’s Neo-Thomism and views it as “the intellectual front of the 
incurable passion for temporal power” (p. 85), and as “the aggressive growth 
of a religionless church” (p. 93). The late James Bassett Pratt is represented 
by reprinted selections from Can We Keep the Faith? (Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1941), possibly the best part of Religious Liberals Reply. Roy Wood 
Sellars supplies the concluding chapter, a philosopher’s appeal for “a candid and 
healthy view of existence along humanistic and naturalistic lines” (p. 159). 

There are significant differences of viewpoint among the contributors to this 
symposium yet they share, as might be expected, in a common type of liberalism 
and in a common reaction to the “anti-liberal” challenge of the movements 
treated. The grounds of their agreement interested this reviewer. It may be 
helpful to state that the liberal churches for whom they reply, churches, it is 
claimed, which are synthesizing sound humanistic ethics with the rich Christian 
heritage and are practicing the kind of “sincere and rational religion” which is 
needed for the cultural progress of humanity, are “Unitarian Churches, and the 
Ethical Culture Societies started by Felix Adler’ (p. 50 n.) 

Each writer pays personal tribute to the leaders of Neo-Orthodoxy; having 
“an important message” to this generation, having unquestioned scholarship, 
being loyal and noble Christians, of high sincerity and ability, of forthrightness 
—‘“it is not ordinary obscurantism for which they stand.” Niebuhr’s attack on 
liberal religion is referred to as “brilliantly done and . . . impressive . . .” (p. 34). 

Yet each writer expresses alarm over the challenge of Neo-Orthodoxy. Mr. 
Murphy sees Niebuhr’s views on human nature as in essential respects unclear 
and misleading and more likely to lead to obscurantism and moral confusion 
than to deeper wisdom. Mr. Otto states, “Religious traditionalism is newly alive 
and militant in the contemporary world” (p. 74). Mr. Wieman states, “Neo- 
Orthodoxy . . . is like the fever of a diseased organism; it is a form of pathology, 
but if it does not continue too long or go too far it enables the organism to throw 
off the poison infecting it and thereby return to normal health. . . . But the time 
is shortly coming when we must get rid of it if we can. A fever may be deadly 
when it passes beyond the period and intensity of its corrective function” (p. 5). 
Mr. Williams thinks Niebuhr’s desire is to keep men feeling sinful and contrite and 
so support the ecclesiastical institutions of orthodox Protestantism (pp. 41 f.). 
He affirms, “Neo-Orthodoxy is Fundamentalism in a new spring dress. Super- 
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ficially, she looks very well indeed, . . . She is a pleasant little Protestant Jesuit” 
(p. 54). Perhaps Mr. Pratt spoke for the group of contributors when he wrote, 
“TI am convinced that the New Supernaturalism and the old Fundamentalism are 
among the most insidious perils of twentieth-century Christianity” (p. 96). Mr. 
Hudson outlines four ways in which Neo-Orthodoxy’s views of man and of human 
progress are subversive of democracy (pp. 65 f.). 

The ultimate issue is defined as that of reason or revelation. Neo-Orthodoxy 
calls, in Brunner’s language, for reason to abdicate the throne of its autonomy. 
But, the religious liberals reply, “As rational beings we refuse to abdicate . . . we 
cannot . . . for even if we decide to abdicate, it is we who decide” (p. 125, italics 
in the text). Elsewhere the conviction is expressed that religion must always stand 
the tests of logic, at least it must not be irrational. “Reason must be the final 
court of appeal, in both questions of truth and questions of duty” (p. 129). 
Speaking of the clarification of goals of human progress, Mr. Hudson comments, 
“How far ‘God’ has helped, I do not know. I shall leave that to the Neo-Ortho- 
dox. So far as I can see, ‘sinful man’ has had to think it out for himself.” And 
again Mr. Hudson, “So far as traditional Christianity is concerned, ‘God’ has 
not made one single contribution to science, not one single scientific revelation. 
Man has had to find it out for himself” (pp. 66 f.). Revelation, as commonly 
understood, is termed “subjective corroboration” and “mystic intuition.” 

A related issue is the objection the religious liberals writing here make to the 
dialectic methods of the Neo-Orthodox. To the liberal with his ultimate authority 
of reason and with his tool of Aristotelian logic to leave unresolved the thought 
that contradictory opposites may both be true in the same sense and at the same 
time is puzzling. They demand that teaching be brought “to the level at which 
we can know what it is that they are saying and what evidence there is that what 
is said is true. Short of this their doctrines will, so far as we are concerned, stand 
in much the same relation to examinable truth as does ‘speaking with tongues’ 
to intelligible discourse. Either may be the vehicle of an unutterable revelation, 
but neither can properly claim to have uttered or established it (pp. 32 f.). 

From this initial impasse it follows that religious liberals find inadmissable the 
basic theological concepts of neo-supernaturalism. The concept of God is called 
“Barthian pessimistic deism.” The reply to the depravity of man is, “No decent 
man blames his errors upon a ‘God’. . . . He blames them upon himself. And 
right there is his salvation” (p. 60). Neo-Orthodoxy’s attitude toward the his- 
torical Jesus as a moral teacher and example is termed “demonstrably meaning- 
less and antireligious” (p. 144). The conception of grace as unmerited favor is 
referred to as “a travesty upon the psychological origin and the historical meaning 
of religion, ...” (p. 69). 

If a text were to be chosen for this work, Isaiah 32:8 would be pertinent: “The 
liberal deviseth liberal things; and by liberal things shall he stand.” Mr. Pratt 
specifically associates his type of religious liberal with “Amos and Jeremiah and 
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a few other liberals” who instilled into the minds and hearts of their contem- 
poraries a new conception of God. Perhaps others among the contributors would 
agree with Mr. Wieman that “the great constructive effort of our time” cannot be 
carried through without a better religion than either the religious liberalism or 
fundamentalism that flourished during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, and be prepared with him to admit “the defects of the old-fashioned 
religious liberalism out of which Neo-Orthodoxy arose” (p. 6). In the main, 
however, the impression left on the reader is that the best positive word these 
writers have is again to commend “naturalistic religious humanism” in its fa- 
miliar and unreconstructed form. “It needs no supernatural supplement except 
by those who have not learned to do without it” (p. 158). “The religious cate- 
gories of worship and salvation are to be replaced by that of active concern for 
the furtherance of human values...” (p. 173). To questioning, searching, em- 
pirically-minded men and women who constitute the leaders of the present 
younger generation, this is offered as “religious faith. . . companionable with 
demonstrable fact” (pp. 82 f.). Such appears to be the constructive element 
in what the publisher’s jacket refers to as the “devastating reply” religious liberals 
are making to the challenge of Neo-Orthodoxy. 

Mr. Sellars says, “Few people know how far advanced naturalism is today in 
philosophical circles in both England and the United States” (p. 167). Careful 
readers of this volume will be better informed on this matter. They will also have 
a clearer conception of the newer theological trends in both protestant and Cath- 
olic groups for, despite all alarms, the writers remain clear and fair expositors of 
the challenge against which they offer defense. 


Paut LEsuiz GARBER 
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Bible Survey: A Treasury of Bible In- 
formation, by W1LL1AM HENpRIK- 
SEN. Baker Book House, Grand 


Rapids, 1947. 474 pp. $4.50. 


A BOOK containing a wealth of factual 
material about the Bible, written in 
readable style and arranged for ready 
reference. There is history, chronology, 
introduction, two outlines of each book 
of the Bible—a brief one for memoriza- 
tion and a fuller one for further study— 
suggested passages for memorization, 
and charts and diagrams to aid the 
memory. Its one lack of comprehensive- 
ness is maps. There is perhaps a wider 
range of materials covered within this 
book than in any work of similar com- 
pass in print. 

The appeal of this work will be lim- 
ited to those of ultra-conservative theo- 
logical tendencies. In the judgment of 
this reviewer, the work is vitiated by 
setting up a false antithesis between 
“faith” and critical study. For example: 
“The real issue between faith and un- 
belief is this: Are these Scriptures the 
living oracles of God or are they not?” 
That is a true issue. But see how the 
issue is further defined! “Is it correct 
or is it incorrect to say that the entire 
Bible, as originally written, is the Word 
of God, and that all of its teaching, in- 
cluding even that which pertains to 
science and history, is trustworthy? 
Faith answers these questions in the 
affirmative; unbelief, in the negative” 


(p. 12). By one sweeping stroke, there- 
fore, the author assigns a host of rever- 
ent, devout students of the Bible to the 
category of unbelievers. That is not 
serious, for such devout believers com- 
mit their destiny to God and not man. 
The serious side of it, nowever, is that 
the attempt to perpetuate in our day 
such views as this, although pleasing to 
certain folk within the Christian fold, 
may quite likely turn away many out- 
side the pale, and lead them to despise 
the Bible and the faith it generates. This 
is a good book for those who have no 
problems concerning the Scriptures. For 
those who are wrestling, however, there 
will be little of help. 





Their Faith and Ours, Part I, The Old 
Testament, by Mure. STREIBERT 
Curtis. The Cloister Press, Louis- 
ville, 1947. Student’s manual, 153 
pp. $1.50; Teacher’s manual, 110 
pp. $1.00. 


Tuis is a series of twelve lessons based 
on selected passages from the Old Test- 
ament, using the critical approach for 
study and suggesting helpful devotional 
and background reading. 





How to Study Luke, by Joseru M. 
Gettys. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1947. 144 pp. $1.00, Paper. 

Tuis is the third in a projected series of 

books on How to Study the Bible. The 
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NEW and Recent Books 


New! GOD and MEN 
The Yale Lectures 
by HERBERT H. FARMER 


Dr. Farmer’s first book in six years—based on the tremen- 
dous implications of the truth that persons are not things 
in God’s sight. A book to challenge all contemporary 
thinking; and to stimulate all Christian teaching and 
preaching. $2 


New! The Witness of the Prophets 
by GORDON PRATT BAKER 


Dr. Baker brings to life the early prophets. In bold, 
clear dramatic strokes he re-creates them as individuals, 
and applies their message to everyday phases of life. In 
the second part of his book, he deals brilliantly and vividly 
with the character of Jesus, showing how his life was a 
“witness” to the truths and teachings of the prophets. $2.25 








New! PROTESTANT 


CHURCH BUILDING 
by WILLIAM H. LEACH 


The founder-editor of Church Man- 
agement, and an internationally known 
authority on church planning and 
building gives a complete plan of ac- 
tion, from the initial planning and 
fund-raising campaigns to the actual 
completion of the building. More than 
50 pages of illustrative plans and 
sketches are included. $3 


New! THE 
SOVEREIGN EMBLEM 


by ERNEST A. WALL 


The meaning of the Crucifixion and 
the significance of the Lord’s supper, 
interpreted with deep devotion and un- 
derstanding. It will give ministers a 
wealth of Lenten preaching inspira- 
tion. Laymen will find guidance in 
living in fuller devotion to their risen 
Lord. $1.25 


WORLD CHRISTIANITY, Henry P. Van Dusen. “Packed with information about 
the world enterprise of the Christian Church . . . into every region of our globe.” 


—Charles Clayton Morrison. 


$2.50 


DARKNESS OF THE SUN, Ricuarp T. Baker. “An examination of the whole pic- 
ture of Christianity in Japan and its [once] ‘slave countries’... .” Newsweek. $2.50 


AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF JESUS, Ernest C. Cotwetr. “It makes 
the figure of Jesus throb with vitality and power.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


$1.25 
THE REALM OF PERSONALITY, D. Maurice ALLAN. “. . . a competent study of 
human personality in both its religious and its scientific aspects.” —-The Presbyterian 
Outlook. $2.50 
AN EDUCATIONAL ODYSSEY, Henry N. Snyper. “. . . a book of high personal 


inspiration on college administration, and a history of educational and sociological 
movements in the South during the past 60 years.”—Christian Education Magazine. 
$2.50 


Ad all Bookstores... ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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first dealt with principles and methods; 
the second applied them to the Revela- 
tion; this third volume applies them to 
the Gospel by Luke. The studies are de- 
signed to give guidance to the inquiring 
and independent student in approach- 
ing the Bible for himself. They are 
clear, concise, readable, giving sufficient 
guidance to chart the way but allowing 
freedom to the student to break new 
trails for himself. They will be of great- 
est value to the student who is willing 
to dig, and will offer only a minimum of 
help to those who prefer to absorb other 
men’s thoughts with no effort on their 
own part. 

The book opens with an introductory 
chapter dealing with the author of the 
Third Gospel, its readers, date, sources, 
and general structure. Some general 
bibliographical helps are given also. 
This is followed by twenty-three units 
of study, each of which contains some 
orientation, some questions for original 
study on the entire section, further ques- 
tions for more detailed study, some sug- 
gestions for advanced study, and some 
suggested highlights. Students seeking 
guidance in the study of the Bible will 
find this to be a most helpful work. 





Ezekiel Speaks Today, by ISHMERAI 
(Maynarp D. Fotitn) The Writer, 
Inc., Boston, 1941. 657 pp. 


The Golden Words of Moses, by May- 
NARD D. Fouuin. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston, 1945. 668 pp. 


In a protest against the extremes of 
literalism in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture the author of these two running 


commentaries swings to the opposite 
extreme of spiritualism and symbolism, 
The aim of the books: to make the 
Bible “defensible” along “‘intellectual 
lines,” to make it appealing to a “man 
of intelligence,” is doubtless praisewor- 
thy, although it is to be questioned 
whether it is the primary aim of biblical 
study, or whether it can be even partly 
accomplished by such a method. 

It is impossible to treat the system of 
study in a full manner. Here there is 
some solid interpretation, particularly 
in Ezekiel Speaks Today, but generally 
biblical imagery is given a treatment 
that robs it of much beauty and mean- 
ing. Thus such an expression as Eze- 
kiel’s, “And he put forth the form of an 
hand, and took me by a lock of mine 
head,” becomes in this spiritualized in- 
terpretation, “The Lord put before me, 
made clear to me, the pattern or design, 
of the work I was to do,” through the 
strength of keenness of understanding 
(Ezekiel Speaks Today, p. 71). 

The method of symbolic interpreta- 
tion is not new, nor is it entirely with- 
out value. But as an exclusive method 
it proves again that it is vain to “make 
anything” of the Bible—the plain un- 
varnished statements of Scripture are 
still far enough beyond us. 





Hebrews Verse by Verse, by WILLIAM 
R. NEweE.t. The Moody Press, Chi- 
cago, 1947. 494 pp. $2.50. 

THERE is much of value and inspiration 

in this exposition, but the reader should 

at least recognize that in many of his 
comments and footnotes the author has 
brought in the dispensational teaching 
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of J. N. Darby and others of his school: 
the distinction between the church and 
Israel, between law and grace, the rap- 
ture of the church, etc. 





The Sufferings of the Saints, by Douc- 
tas M. Wuite. Moody Press, Chi- 
cago, 1947- 94 Pp. 75 cents. 

A series of expositions on the First 

Epistle of Peter, characterized by spiri- 

tual earnestness, but not destined to 

make any permanent contribution to 
the literature on First Peter. 





The Oxford Cyclopedic Concordance. 
Oxford University Press, New York 
and London, 1947. 382 pp. $3.50. 


A CONCORDANCE with cyclopedic fea- 
tures (summaries of all biblical books, a 
list of the miracles, a list of Old Testa- 
ment quotations in the New Testament, 
coins of the Bible, and much other help- 
ful information on the Bible) all ar- 
ranged in single alphabetic order. The 
concordance is not complete but se- 
lected; traditional views of authorship 
and date, including Usher’s date of 
4004 B.C. for the creation, along with 
other conservative chronologies, are in- 
cluded. 





Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching, 1948, by WiLBuR M. 
SmirH. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 
Mass. 387 pp. $2.50. 

Tue 74th annual volume of an accepted 

aid for teachers. The editor who is con- 

servative and mildly premillennial, for- 
merly a teacher in Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, and now in the new Fuller Theo- 


logical Seminary in California, concen- 
trates on exposition; he quotes widely, 
especially from the classical commenta- 
tors of the past. 





More Stewardship Parables of Jesus, by 
RosweE tt C. Lone. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1947. 140 pp. 60 cents. 


SEVERAL years ago Dr. Long wrote a 
book entitled Stewardship Parables of 
Jesus. This book received an immedi- 
ate response and had a large circula- 
tion. In his new book Dr. Long pre- 
sents eight additional parables: three 
dealing with the stewardship of time; 
three with the stewardship of abilities; 
and two with the stewardship of mate- 


rial possessions. 





A Christian and His Money, by Ricx- © 
ARD L. Ownsey. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 
1947. 124 pp. 50 cents. 


Tuis is a paper back study book, setting 
forth in addition to the basic principles 
of stewardship the problem of money 
in personality, and the kingdom of God. 





A Scientist’s Approach to Religion, by 
Cart WALLACE MILER. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1947. 127 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis little book by the professor of 
physics at Brown University will be a 
helpful introduction to Christian 
thought for men whose minds have been 
too much restricted to scientific chan- 
nels. There are inadequacies in its the- 
ology, to be sure, but the theologian 
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will not expect the author to do more 
than he promises. Although he is defi- 
nitely interested in theology, as some of 
his chapter titles show — “Theology,” 
“The Trinity,” “Sin,” “The Cross” — 
the aim of the book, as stated in the 
title, is simply to indicate a scientist’s 
way of approaching the Christian re- 
ligion. Its significance is that here a 
scientist with a gracious and reverent 
attitude faces his universe under the 
inspiration of the Christian spirit. Dr. 
Miller makes some interesting sugges- 
tions as to the way in which scientific 
ideas throw light, rather as illustrations 
than as arguments, on religious thought. 
Examples are the application of the law 
of the conservation of energy to the 
spiritual as well as the physical realm; 
or the presentation of the idea of en- 
tropy as the “scientific counterpart of 
religious eschatology.” His parallels are 
particularly effective in the chapters on 
“Sin” and on “Determinism and Free 


ve J. J. Murray 





The Logic of the Christian Faith, by 
Apo.tpH J. Ropenseck. Stackpole 
Sons, Harrisburg, Penn., 1946. 220 
pp. $3.00. 

Tue venerable former justice of the Su- 

preme Court of the State of New York 

wrote this “exposition of the fundamen- 
tal basis of the Christian faith and its 
potential power as a means to peace” 
to show that the Christian faith, parti- 
cularly its doctrines of the existence of 

God, the divinity of Christ, and the 

sacredness of the Bible, is logical. The 

author quotes many of the classics of 
apologetics written prior to 1920, shows 


great learning, but does not avoid a 
ponderous tone. One questions many 
statements, finds the author’s concept of 
the divinity of Christ to be unsatisfac. 
tory, but reads the book with profit. 
This book should help skeptical folk of 


a legal turn of mind. 





Great Stewards of the Bible, by Joun 
E. Simpson. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1947. 98 pp. $1.25. 

Tuis is a delightfully fresh approach to 

stewardship through illustrations of it in 

the lives of Abel, David, Job, Malachi, 

Paul, and Jesus. Pertinent questions are 

included with each chapter. 





Pillars of the Christian Faith, by Apram 
Miter Lone. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1947. 189 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts book by the minister of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, 
is a vigorous presentation of a positive 
faith. The author selects seven doc- 
trines which he calls pillars of the Chris- 
tian faith. He recognizes that “all of 
the various doctrinal aspects of our 
Christian faith are important” but these 
doctrines he considers of such far reach- 
ing importance that “to be uncertain 
about these . . . means impairing of the 
foundation of the entire Christian struc- 
ture.” The doctrines selected on this 
basis are “The Inspiration of the Word 
of God,” “The Deity of Jesus Christ,” 
“The Virgin Birth,” the “Need of Re- 
demption,” “the New Birth,” “The 
Resurrection,” and “The Personal Re- 
turn of Christ.” In seven chapters the 
author gives in a popular and forceful 
manner his convictions concerning these 
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Now Ready. . . 


@ A HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER, 
(Synod of Virginia) ; its Rise and Growth, Ecclesiastical Relations, Institu- 
tions and Agencies, Churches and Ministers, 1719-1945; Based on Official 
Documents by Robert Bell Woodworth, D.Sc.—534 pages, 6 by g inches, 
cloth bound, illustrated and indexed. 


While directly this book refers to the area in Virginia and West Virginia 
north of Rappahannock River, now occupied by the Presbyteries of Potomac 
and Winchester, it does treat the rise and growth of Presbyterian institutions 
and agencies in general as reflected in the life and experience of an early 
presbytery whose members had much to do with the establishment and for- 
mulation of Presbyterianism elsewhere. It is thus a contribution to the 
general church history of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


It not only sketches the history of all the constituent congregations of the 
Presbytery both past and present (including Potomac Presbytery congrega- 
tions organized prior to 1859), but gives briefly the life history and record 
of all the candidates, licentiates and ministers ever on the rolls of the Pres- 
bytery, though many were in larger service elsewhere. 





Present price, subject to change, $4.25 a copy postpaid. Send all orders to 
the author at Burlington, Mineral County, W. Va. 














A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS is indispensable for students and studious 
readers of the New Testament, and there has not been a recent good one until this. 
A very useful volume.—Christian Century. 


A HARMONY = 
OF THE GOSPELS 


by RALPH D. HEIM 


Now for the first time you can read and study the complete life and 
ministry of Christ in a four-Gospel harmony based on the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament. Modern page layout, 
clear type, no cluttering footnotes make this harmony unusually 
easy-to-read. Written by a professor of Bible and New Testament 
History at Gettysburg Seminary. Here is a helpful book for the 
desk of teachers and pastors and for the hands of pupils and par- 
ents. Cloth bound. 

$3.50 





Order Now at Your Religious Bookstore or 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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important doctrines. The opening chap- 
ter on “Inspiration” is the least satis- 
fying. Dr. Long presents with consid- 
erable power the traditional arguments 
for the doctrine of plenary and verbal 
inspiration but without showing that 
he is aware of the criticisms to which 
this doctrine has been subjected. To a 
lesser degree this attitude characterizes 
the book as a whole. We are given a 
clear cut and ringing challenge to the 
forces of unbelief. From this point of 
view the book rejoices the heart in a 
day when so much that is written has 
an uncertain note. But the book would 
be more powerful if it showed more 
sympathy for the man who must wrestle 
with doubt as he works his way to a 


ital faith. 
vital fait Hotmes ROLSTON 





Faith and Freedom, by Russet. J. 
Curncny. The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1947. 121 pp. $1.75. 


Tuis is a big little book. It contains 
The Enoch Pond Lectures on Applied 
Christianity delivered at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary in January, 1946. The 
author’s purpose is to define the spiri- 
tual basis of a free society. He is con- 
vinced that liberal Christianity provides 
such a basis. Liberalism is not dead, in 
his opinion, but sick, and needs not 
mourners to bewail its passing, but di- 
agnosticians who will seek to discover its 
cure. The chapter headings are as 
follows: “The Status of Liberalism,” 
“The Nature of Liberalism,” “The Lib- 
eral Idea and Program,” and “The Sus- 
taining Faith of Liberalism.” 

Most informed leaders will probably 
agree that Dr. Clinchy’s diagnosis of the 


illness from which liberalism suffers to. 
day is correct. Many liberals will take 
issue with him about his definition of 
the nature of liberalism. They will not 
agree that the liberal bases his faith in 
freedom upon the Lockean conception 
of man. They may feel that the picture 
of liberalism which the author presents 
looks strangely like conservatism. The 
chapter on “The Liberal Idea and Pro. 
gram” is characterized by real insight 
into human needs, fresh interpretations 
of Christian truth, and stimulating sug. 
gestions about the application of Chris. 
tian teaching to the problems of the 
present day. The theological content of 
liberalism is probably reduced to too 
low a minimum when the faith of lib- 
eralism is made to consist of belief that 
“God has become manifest in flesh,” 
that “God is at work in His world,” that 
there is a “kingdom that transcends and 
changes the life of the world,” and that 
“our answer to death is our answer to 
life.” This is sound theology, however, 
as far as it goes. 


Faith and Freedom should serve as 
a tonic for tired liberals. It should ex- 
ert a wholesome influence on all those 
who have been tempted, on account of 
their disappointment with the trends of 
a faulty liberalism, to retreat to the 
abandoned positions of an untenable 
orthodoxy. Dr. Clinchy helps us to be- 
lieve that the solution of our religious 
problems is to be found not by moving 
backwards, but by pressing forward 
along the way of a true liberalism. The 
book will constitute a valuable addition 
to any minister’s library and will give to 
any intelligent layman a better under- 
standing of what the viewpoint of the 
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genuine liberal is and of what liberalism 
has to offer to the modern world. 
W. L. Carson 





Preface to Ethical Living, by RoBErt 
E. Fircu. Association Press, New 
York, 1947. 80 pp. $1.25. 

As the fourth Haddam House book, 

Preface to Ethical Living will be gladly 

received as one of a series of religious 

books designed for youth, and published 
as successor to the popular Hazen Books 
on Religion. The purpose of the entire 
series is to give fresh guidance to the 
thoughtful student or other young per- 
son on problems of importance; and 
the purpose of this particular book is to 
assist in the matter of faith and conduct. 

In the words of the author, it is “the 

quest for truth about [oneself] for the 

right way to live, and for the power to 
be faithful to the true and to the right.” 

The book takes up the fundamental 
problems of ethics in a straightforward 
and untechnical manner, describing 
clearly the characteristics of this post- 
war period with its confusion of pur- 
pose, and its easy tolerance, and its loss 
of faith; setting forth a doctrine of man 
which, though untheological, is ade- 
quately Christian; and pointing out the 
reality of the moral law and its impera- 
tive for the living of this life. 

The book seems admirably suited to 
the group to whom it is addressed, and 
will have a strong appeal to the student 
who wants an analysis of the moral situ- 
ation without the confusion of footnotes 
and philosophical terminology. The 
more serious student will regret the lack 
of bibliographical suggestions for fur- 
ther investigation of the matters dis- 
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cussed in the book. All will appreciate 
its timeliness and its clarity and forth- 


rightness. 
8 RACHEL HENDERLITE 





The Sin of Our Age, by D. R. Davies. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1947- 147 pp. $2.00. 


Tuts book by an English author is a 


comparatively small one but well worth 
the reading. His analysis of present-day 
society, the comprehensiveness of his 
outlook, and the soundness of his sug- 
gestions will be of assistance to anyone 
interested in the Christian way of life. 
Mr. Davies says, “I have long reflected 
on the growing secularization of Euro- 
pean society, and, rightly or wrongly, I 
am impressed and troubled by what cer- 
tainly seems to me a gravely inadequate 
realization of its peril to all our Western 
values and traditions. . . . I have tried 
here to indicate wherein the peril of 
secularization resides.” 

In analyzing Western civilization he 
points out that it is distinguished from 
preceding civilizations by three features 
at least: it is universal in extent; solar 
energy has been substituted for human 
energy; and culture has been domi- 
nated by science. Out of this has come 
what he calls the root sin of Western 
civilization; namely, the enthronement 
of Man at the center of life, being, and 
thought. 

From this evil root, the deification of 
man, three terrible consequences have 
issued. They are: the effectual aboli- 
tion of other-worldliness, the imprison- 
ment of man in mere time and space; 
the dissolution of spirit and domination 
of matter; and the degradation of man, 
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the transformation of the individual in- 
to mass man. On each of these three 
considerations he has an illuminating 
chapter. 

Realistic and somber as the presen- 
tation is, the conclusion is eminently 
constructive. If the evil of our age is 
defined as sin, then this sin calls for re- 
pentance. The whole discussion is lifted 
from the level of sociology to that of 
theology and in his concluding chapter 
on “The Recovery of Christian Belief,” 
we see again how potentially adequate 
this belief is for any age and particu- 
larly our own. 

RosBert WHITFIELD MILES 





Freedom and Order: Lessons from the 
War, by Epuvarp Hermann. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. 


344 pp. $3.00. 


Democracy is here presented as a re- 
sponsible balance of the two elements of 
freedom and order. It is not democracy, 
Dr. Heimann points out clearly, if the 
one is not balanced by the other. Thus 
Fascism and Communism are composed 
of order without freedom, and anarchy 
is freedom without order. Our own sys- 
tem, which we fondly call democracy, 
fails to be a true democracy because of 
its lack of order, and becomes instead a 
society of unequal liberty and privilege. 
Our familiar slogan of “free enterprise,” 
which had meaning in the pre-indus- 
trial society of our founding fathers, 
now after the technical revolution which 
has continued from the days of Jeffer- 
son unabated to our own day, becomes 
the tool of heavy industry and a mock- 
ery to the little employee. The author 


points out the fact which is too often 
forgotten, that Adam Smith, the clasgj- 
cal spokesman of free enterprise, was 
actually the advocate of a true competi- 
tive order as a condition of economic 
health, as over against the unbridled 
liberty of the monopolist. Because of a 
change in society since the early expres. 
sion of laissez-faire economic principle 
and the founding of America as the 
great democracy, the function of the 
state must change too in order to pre- 
serve the very principles to which it is 
committed. It cannot now be thought 
that the best government is that which 
governs least, but that which, using the 
principle of justice as a guide, preserves 
for every citizen the elements of true de- 
mocracy: independence in work, a share 
in political control, perhaps “ownership 
in the work place.” 

The analysis of our world-structure 
given here is nontechnical and non- 
philosophical. It is offered by a social 
scientist and experienced economist, 
who has been also a student of theology, 
and it will be found stimulating reading 
for those who would turn away from a 
more technical treatment of the prob- 


lem. 
- RACHEL HENDERLITE 





This Love of Ours, by Lesute R. Smita. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1947. 100 pp. 
$1.00. 


SIMPLY written, amply illustrated with 
prose and poetry selected with care, this 
little book offers practical suggestions 
whereby the newly married Christian 
couple may avoid many of the pitfalls 
commonly encountered on the road to 
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a happy and complete marriage. Among 
the topics especially well treated are 
those pertaining to “in-laws,” to sep- 
arate vacations, to moderation, and to 
sex. It is the sort of book any minister 
might safely and confidently place in 
the hands of any young couple whom 
he unites in marriage. 





Christianity and Property, ed. JosEPH 
F. FtetcHer. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 221 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tuts book consists of eight chapters by 
eight American church leaders who are 
thinking in the field of the relation of 
Christianity and property. The vari- 
ous chapters were read and discussed at 
the Conference on Christian Social 
Teachings held in 1945 under the spon- 
sorship of the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. They are pub- 
lished now in book form to give us one 
of the most significant books on the re- 
lation of Christianity and property to 
appear in our generation. 

The subject is approached from the 
historical point of view. Charles Lin- 
coln Taylor deals with the “Old Testa- 
ment Foundations.” Bishop Emrich 
discusses the “New Testament Teach- 
ings.” Edward R. Hardy, Jr., gives us 
the “Way of the Early Church.” Fred- 
eric Hastings Smyth—a Catholic—con- 
tributes the chapter on the “Middle 
Ages.” Paul Lehman, of the Westmin- 
ster Press, writes on the “Standpoint of 
the Reformation.” And Vida Scudder 
—to whom the book is dedicated— 
gives us an illuminating chapter on 
“Anglican Thought on Property.” The 
last two chapters veer away from the 
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historical treatment and seek to suggest 
a philosophy of the Christian and his 
relation to property which is relevant 
to the situation in the modern world. 
Duell Kean writes incisively on the “Sig- 
nificance of Capitalism,” and Joseph 
F. Fletcher, the editor, seeks in the clos- 
ing chapter to set the whole study in a 
theological perspective. 

The book gives to those who are ac- 
customed to think only in terms of the 
modern situation a historical perspec- 
tive in the relation of Christianity to 
property which is greatly needed. This 
is the best possible answer to the easy 
identification of the status quo in prop- 
perty relations with the will of God for 
society. 

This is not a popular book on stew- 
ardship. It avoids trivial platitudes and 
seeks to raise fundamental questions 
and to deal with basic issues. It is an 
excellent book to guide the thinking of 
Christian leaders who must wrestle with 
the burning issues of property relations 
in the modern world. As « book to 
stimulate thinking in the field of stew- 
ardship, this volume is to be highly 


commended. 
Hotmes ROLSTON 





The Story of the Church, by CHARLES 
M. Jacoss. New and enl. ed. Muh- 
lenberg Press, Philadelphia. 444 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reapers of church history will wel- 
come the new edition of Dr. Jacobs’ 
excellent survey of the story of the 
church which is brought up to date by 
the addition of a chapter written by his 
daughter covering the period of the 
twentieth century. 
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Dr. Jacobs’ work is marked by a 
clear topical organization of essential 
material which is made more interest- 
ing by the inclusion of much well inte- 
grated and relevant biographical ma- 
terial and the avoidance of the tech- 
nical terminology of the professional 
teacher or research scholar. The chap- 
ter (V) on the formation of dogma well 
illustrates this balance. Moreover, the 
author has avoided a denominational 
approach by limiting to its proper place 
the emphasis on his own church. It is 
unfortunate that his daughter did not 
so well maintain such an ecumenical 
balance. The book does, however, pro- 
vide an excellent presentation of the im- 
portant men, ideas, and movements of 
church history with an evaluation of 
their contribution to Christianity. 


Some specific points of value noted 
in this book include attention to the 
reasons for the early success of Chris- 
tianity (pp. 23-26), the implication 
for the supremacy of the Roman bishop 
of the Mohammedan conquests (p. 38, 
cf. 77), the fine analysis of conditions 
on the eve of the Reformation, and the 
excellent chapter on the history of nine- 
teenth century Protestant Christianity. 


This new edition would have been 
strengthened by some revision. Mon- 
tanism would be more logically treated 
in the chapter on Christian heresy and 
thought (IV) than in that on Monasti- 
cism (VI). Though both the preface 
and the jacket of this edition disclaim 
inclusion of the era from 30 to 100 A.D., 
fortunately Chapter I contains much of 
the material commonly treated by other 
histories of the period. The material in 
the chapter (XXIX) on American 
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Christianity might well have been inte. 
grated into other chapters, although Dr, 
Jacobs’ stress on the characteristics of 
American Christianity somewhat off. 
sets this defect. 


It is unfortunate that the last chap. 
ter by the author’s daughter does not 
quite measure up to the high standard 
set by her father. Her organization of 
the material on the environment of the 
church does not emphasize clearly the 
main movements such as statism, com- 
munism, and international insecurity 
which threaten Christianity in this pe- 
riod. The second and third sections of 
the chapter are very sketchy and show 
an understandable preoccupation, 
avoided by her father, with the Luther- 
an church. 


Despite these minor criticisms the re- 
viewer would heartily recommend this 
volume to the general reader as an in- 
teresting and well organized story of 
the heritage of the church. No doubt 
this new edition will cause an expan- 
sion of its use as a textbook for church 
history courses in Bible colleges and 
some seminaries. 

Ear.e E. Cairns 





Preach the Word, by Roy L. Smmr. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1947. 128 pp. 
$1.00. 


IN the initial series of Peyton Lectures 
at Southern Methodist University Dr. 
Smith brings to life the words and deeds 
of prophets, scholars, apostles, and be- 
lievers. He gives example and inspira- 
tion to all who are called to preach the 
Word and to live it. 
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BREAK UP THE NIGHT! 


By WALLACE McPHERSON ALSTON 


Here is the virile preaching of a minister of God in today’s world, as 
he seeks to help every individual find his way to God’s intended pur- 
poses for his life. This is pointed, helpful thinking through of one’s 
attitudes and conduct before God in a world of many conflicts and 
unchristian practices. $2.00 


WORSHIP GOD 


By ORENE McILWAIN 


Written in response to the request for a book for lay leaders — a 
primer or guidebook on genuine worship — this book will prove 
helpful to every individual. As persons understand the purpose and 
meaning of worship, they seek simpler and better ways of helping 
themselves and others to worship God. Rich in source material and 
in selections given in full text. $1.50 


WHEN YOU'RE MARRIED 
A Book of Devotions for Newly Married Couples 
By WILLIAM B. WARD 


This attractive 40-page gift booklet is a series of fifteen days’ devo- 
tionals for the newly married. It contains a marriage certificate, and 
the minister presenting the booklet has an ideal opportunity to urge 
the establishment of the family altar on the day when the two are 
married. The booklet, 5x7! inches, has a two-color cover with silk 
cord marker, is of Polaris French-fold paper, saddle-stitched, and a 
mailing envelope is provided. 


MEMORIES OF DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


By WALTER L. LINGLE 


It is rare to find a historian who is also a humorist. Dr. Lingle writes 
accurately, fluently, and delightfully. From shy farm boy to Presi- 
dent Emeritus is a long route, and his memories sparkle with laughter 
and glow with the Davidson spirit—that intangible something that 
makes Davidson men outstanding in leadership and integrity. Blend- 
ing the humorous with the serious, Dr. Lingle has managed to pre- 
sent historical data in a narrative, readable style. One is equally 
fascinated by author and school. $3.00 
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